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GIVE HIM A 


BREAK 


Evening is about his only 
chance to telephone 
home. He can get through 
easier if the wires aren't 
crowded—and his calls 
mean so much to him 
and the home folks. So 


please don't call Long 





Distance between 7 P.M. 





and 10 p.m. unless your 





calls are really necessary. 


Many thanks. 
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The Forest Exchange 


Chocorua Devotee 


Sir: Just received the June number 
of AMERICAN Forests and, in particular 
this time, is my interest in the article 
entitled “Dream Mountain” by John 
Pratt Whitman, whom I have never met, 
but, who writes about MY mountain, 
in a very nice way. 

He says Chocorua is 3,400 feet in 
elevation—well, that may be his ap- 
proximate height, but when I was a boy 
and climbed Chocorua many times, the 
elevation was, as I remember, 3,508— 
though, my present day road maps call 
it 3,475. 

Two of my aunts, Miss E. D. Allen, 
and Mrs. F. L. Steele, had farms in Tam- 
worth, one on each side of the town, the 
former on Page Hill, which she owned; 
the other across the valley, and my bro- 
ther and I spent many summers there, 
and we climbed Chocorua many times. 

I wonder who the “Kansas youth” is 
and who is the “little girl” now grown 
to womanhood who has, long since, “re- 
corded her 100th trek to its crest.” 

I have watched Chocorua so very 
many times—while helping with the hay- 
ing, while picking potato bugs, while 
picking raspberries, blueberries and 
blackberries, and, while driving—(no 
autos in those days, you know) a pair 
of Aunt Beth’s horses all around that 
country. 

I saw Chocorua, the last time, in Oc- 
tober 1940, on a trip through the White 
Mountains, and I know its beauty from 
all points, from Chocorua Lake, from the 
highways and from the fields. I know 
Chocorua and love her.—Allen M. No- 


well, Tucson, Arizona. 


Always Dependable 


Sir: You may be interested in a short 
note on the good quality of old time 
white pine shingles: 

“Rodney Buzzard came in Saturday 
to tell me about the everlasting quality 
of the old time cork white pine split and 
shaved shingle. Eighty-six years ago 
this year his father, the late J. H. Buz- 
zard was born in a hewed log house on 
Cochrans Creek on the farm now owned 
by the Dean family. In his father’s life- 
time the shingle roof on this house was 
never replaced and it is still good. When 
the shingles were put on, of course, no 
one now living has any idea but we 
know it was more than eighty-six years 
ago. For many years the old house has 
been used to store hay in and not a leak 
has ever appeared in the roof to require 
repairing.” 

This quotation was taken from the 
Pocahontas Times of Marlington, West 
Virginia, on June 8, 1942, and was sent 


in by the State leader of blister rust con. 
trol, Mrs. H. E. Yost, now in Virginia, 
—Roy G. Pierce, Pathologist, Bureau of 
Entomology, Richmond, Va. 


Comment on the May Issue 


Sir: I wish to commend you and the 
Association on the May issue of the 
AMERICAN Forests. This publication is 
an outstanding one and shows remark. 
ably well the entire picture of forestry 
as it relates to the Douglas Fir region. 
Subsequent issues covering other regions 
of the United States will bring to the 
attention of the public in a very com- 
prehensive way forestry as it is today 
in the United States. 

I wish also to congratulate the Asso. 
ciation on its proposed program in re- 
gard to forestry which was announced 
in the April issue. This proposal is an 
outstanding appreciation of our forestry 
needs and if Oregon State College can 
further this movement in any way please 
feel free to call upon us.—Paul M. Dunn, 
Dean, Oregon State College School of 
Forestry, Corvallis, Oregon. 


Sir: I have just come in possession 
of a copy of the May number of the 
AMERICAN Forests and consider this 
one of the finest examples of literature 
covering our great Northwest Forests 
that it has been my privilege to see— 
R. B. Miller, Tillamook, Oregon. 


Sir: Please accept my sincere con- 
gratulations on the excellence of your 
May issue devoted to the Douglas fir 
region. This is indeed a compendium 
of accurate and authoritative and inter- 
esting information about the famed fir 
country. It will serve as an excellent 
text for our students at this college. 
Every possible angle of the subject is 
covered, and I hope you will continue 
this policy in reference to the western 
pine, southern pine, southern hardwood, 
northeastern and other forest regions 
of the country that have particular in- 
terest to the American public. I spent 
a whole evening reading this thoroughly 
worthwhile document. It has told the 
story of the Northwest as it has never 
appeared before in print. 

My hearty congratulations! — Nel- 
son C. Brown, New York State College 
of Forestry, Syracuse University, New 


York. 


We Thank You 


Sir: AMERICAN FoRESTs is one mage 
zine I am retaining on my list. I look 
forward each month to its coming. It 
brings beauty, inspiration and a wealth 
of interesting articles—Mrs. Louis K- 
Appel, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Where Is the Lumber Going? 


Last year, according to govern- 
ment estimates, our forests were 
drawn on for forty-two billion feet 
of lumber. This is the largest yearly 
cut recorded in more than twenty-five 
years. Where did all this lumber go? 

Most of it went into winning the 
war, as everyone knows. To record 
the more than two thousand uses to 
which it was put would call for a 
statistical atlas. A broad breakdown, 
however, shows that almost nine bil- 
lion feet went into boxes and crates 
for the shipping of military and 
civilian products. Four and a quar- 
ter billion went to the factories for 
conversion into numberless essential 
articles ranging from matches to air- 
craft and ships. Seventeen and a 
quarter billion feet went into the con- 
struction of buildings for war hous- 
ing, defense plants, railroads, author- 
ized residences, etc., and almost 
twelve billion. feet went to the Army, 
Navy, Maritime Commission and 
Lend Lease for direct military uses. 

Much is being said and written 
about the lumber drain of the war 
upon our forests. The accumulative 
extent of this drain is not yet de- 
terminable. In point of quantity of 
wood being removed, it is probably 
over exaggerated in the lay mind. In 
point of quality of material being ex- 
tracted from the forests, it is prob- 
ably under estimated or not even 
considered by the average citizen. A 
picture of the over-all drain as re- 
spects quantity can be brought into 
some perspective by comparing the 
yearly cut during the war period with 
that of pre-war years. During the two 
war years of 1941] and 1942 the year- 
ly cut averaged thirty-nine billion 
feet. This compares to twenty billion 
feet during the depression years 1930- 
39 and to thirty-seven billion feet 
during the prosperity years 1920-29. 

Comparing the war cut of 194] 
and 1942 with the depression years 
it impresses one as an alarming in- 
crease but when compared to the 
prosperous twenties it conforms close- 
ly to the cut during those years. 

The outlook is that the 1943 lum- 
ber drain on our forests will be some 
twenty-five percent below that of 
1942 due primarily to two factors: 
(1) the war will take less lumber in 
point of volume, and (2) shortage 
of labor will automatically curtail 
lumber production. Estimates com- 


piled by the War Production Board 


and the Forest Service place lumber 
needs for 1943 at thirty-two billion 
feet, of which eleven billion feet will 
be required for shipping containers, 
four and a quarter billion feet for 
factory conversion, ten billion feet 
for construction and slightly over six 
and one-half billion feet for the 
Army, Navy, Maritime Commission 
and Lend Lease. There are men both 
in and outside the industry who doubt 
if under 1943 conditions of labor and 
equipment shortages it will be pos- 
sible for the country to produce 
thirty-two billion feet. There are 
others who think that all the lumber 
needed will be made available. 

As the picture now stands it would 
appear that the war drain upon the 
forests in point of volume of lumber 
wood removed is not greatly in ex- 
cess of that during prosperous peace 
years but that after the war the main 
damage will be found in the loss of 
wood of high quality resulting from 
the exacting demands of war uses and 
in the sacrifice of young trees which 
should be left for future growth. 


Tomorrow’s Rubber? 


Will some forty-eight great chemi- 
cal plants now in course of comple- 
tion for the manufacture of synthetic 
rubber have to be scrapped or di- 
verted to other uses after the war? 

This is one of the interesting ques- 
tions that will confront readers of 
Dr. Earl N. Bressman’s article “Rub- 
ber of the Future,” on page 384 of 
this issue. Dr. Bressman is Director 
of the Division of Agriculture, Office 
of Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. He has long been an advo- 
cate of the plantation system of pro- 
ducing rubber-bearing trees and 
plants. In the tropical Americas, he 
sees opportunities of growing im- 
proved strains of rubber-bearing trees 
on an economic scale to provide not 
only most of the rubber needed in the 
future but to provide it at a cost that 
will undersell synthetic rubber. 

As in the past, price undoubtedly 
will determine the source of our fu- 
ture rubber stocks—whether from 
tropical America, the islands of the 
southwest Pacific or from chemical 
plants scattered throughout the 
United States. Prior to the war South 
America could not compete with the 
southwest Pacific but in tropical 
America the growing of rubber trees 
and plants has never been organized 
and scientifically developed. In the 





light of optimistic reports on the 
progress of our synthetic rubber pro. 
gram, Dr. Bressman’s apparent cop. 
viction that plantations of rubber 
trees in South America can hold the 
balance of power in our future rub. 
ber world test the credulity of many 
people. And well it might when ye 
read the following about one of the 
great synthetic plants—the Institute 
Plant located in West Virginia— 
scheduled for completion this month, 

“The estimated capacity of this 
plant is 90,000 long tons of buna § 
per year, about one-seventh of the 
rubber needed by this country in 
peacetime. * * * When completed, 
the plant will have cost approximately 
$56,000,000 and will make synthetic 
rubber equal to 16,000,000 passenger 
car tires per year. 

“This investment is less than that 
required for plantation rubber. To 
produce this same quantity of natural 
rubber would require a plantation of 
270,000 acres, containing 24,000,000 
trees, and would have taken five years 
to start producing. Such a plantation 
would cost about $80,000,000 to plant 
and bring into production, and re 
quire a labor force of 90,000 men. 
The Institute Plant, on the other hand, 
will be operated by a staff of 1,250, 
At rated capacity, it will consume 
197,000 gallons of alcohol per day. 
If this alcohol were made from cor, 
this plant would consume each year 
the crop from 720,000 acres.” 

On the basis of the comparisons 
made, synthetic rubber looks like a 
formidable competitor for the rubber 
tree to meet. Still there’s the smal 
but powerful item of “cost per pound” 
to be reckoned with in the long run. 


Lumberjack Nicknames 


Strange and many are the hobbies 
which the forest inspires in many 
people. A compilation of them would 
be an interesting reflection of the 
vagaries of human nature. Beginning 
with the gentle littke woman eternally 
in search of post cards bearing pic: 
tures of forest trees, outdoor hobbies 
run the scale to the strong-legged 
man who collects rocks and has 4 
his challenging goal the possession of 
a stone from the highest mountain 
peak in each of the forty-eight states. 

Unique and probably standing 
alone as a hobby is that of Henry S. 
Kernan, a young forester whose work 
is in the lumber camps of northem 
Idaho. “I have been collecting lum- 
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berjack nicknames from the old-time 
woodsmen,” he -writes, “and have 
about three hundred collected in the 
Clearwater River region of Idaho 
where the country’s largest stand of 
virgin white pines is being logged 
and where the Wannigans still follow 
the peavey-wielding lumberjacks over 
one hundred miles down the river to 
the great Potlatch mill at Lewiston. 

“The names are all authentic, and 
reflect some outstanding traits of the 
logger and his life. For example, next 
to the foreman, or ‘push,’ the most 
important man in camp is the cook. 
Thus ‘Cold Ham’ Sneider and ‘Pig’s 
Foot Bob’ become famous, and are 
judged by the ‘chuck’ they put out. 

“Next in importance is the ‘bull 
cook,’ who takes care of the bunk- 
houses. If the water is cold for the 
Wednesday shave, or the Saturday 
bath, or the Sunday washing, the men 
grumble, and name their bull cook 
‘Cold Water Aleck.’ 

“Nearly all lumberjacks are rovers 
at heart; but certain ones become no- 
torious and earn such names as ‘Over- 
land Dutch’ and ‘Three Day’ Brown. 

“Still others reflect the predomi- 
nately Scandinavian and Lake States 
origin of the Idaho woods labor. Thus 
we find ‘Finn John’ and ‘The Galvan- 
ized Swede’; ‘Mesabi Red,’ ‘Michigan 
Bill,’ and ‘Alpena Slim.’ 

“Sometimes it is a striking incident 
in a man’s life which has given him 
his nickname. For example, the story 
is told of ‘Cruel Jimmy’ Holmes that 
during a log drive on the St. Maries 
River in Idaho, he cut off with an ax 
the leg of a man who had been caught 
in a log jam, but so saved his life. 

“However most of the names have 
either no specific origin or else repre- 
sent some obvious trait. ‘Old Blue 
Point’ had a bottle-blue nose; and 
‘Silver Top’ Olson had white hair. 
Once you have heard ‘Laughing Jim,’ 
you never forget him. ‘Six Horse’ 
McGuinniss reminds us that team- 
sters are still part of the lumber 
camp; and ‘Tobacco Juice’ George 


that a quid of ‘snoose’ (as it is called) 
is part of the old-time logger’s equip- 
ment. There are too many men for 
them to remember legal names; but 
let a man have some outstanding trait 
to distinguish him from his hulking, 
whiskered fellows, and he will soon 
have a nickname that will stick.” 


MecNary’s S45 

The Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry finally acted 
on Senator McNary’s bill, S. 45, to 
increase the appropriation authoriza- 
tion for forest fire protection under 
the Clarke-McNary Act from $2,500,- 
000 to $9,000,000, and recommended 
it for passage. (See “Conservation 
in Congress,” page 406.) * This augurs 
well for its success and eventual 
strengthening of the cooperative ef- 
forts of federal, state and private 
agencies to protect the nation’s for- 
est lands from fire. To Senator 
McNary’s persistent and successful 
handling of the matter, the country 
owes an expression of appreciation. 
Much, it is true, needs to be done 
to get the final approval of Congress 
back of the bill, as the House has not 
yet given it consideration, but with 
the Senate’s endorsement the road is 
opened, provided public support is 
strongly united. 

In this connection, it is gratifying 
to note that the Department of Agri- 
culture has reversed its policy in re- 
spect to support of this particular bill 
and has endorsed it “as a single 
measure.” Credit for this change in 
policy is undoubtedly due to the new 
Chief Forester Lyle F. Watts, who 
took office on January 8. Last year 
when the bill was pending before the 
Seventy-Seventh Congress the Secre- 
tary withheld the Department’s ap- 
proval. The position of the Forest 
Service at that time was that the 
measure should carry with it, among 
other things, public regulation of tim- 
ber harvesting on private lands. 

In explanation of its reversal of 
policy, the Department in a letter 
written the Committee on May 15th 
included the following statement: 

“Because the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Forestry, in its recom- 
mendation for strengthening organ- 
ized fire protection, conditioned in- 
creased federal allotments to indi- 
vidual states upon forest practices in 
those states satisfactory to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture; and because this 
Department during the past three 


*On July 3 the Senate passed the bill. 


years has consistently recommended 
an increase in the Clarke-McNary 
authorization as one feature of a com- 
prehensive legislative program that 
would include public regulation of 
forest practices on private forest lands, 
it is desirable for the information of 
your committee in its consideration of 
S. 45 to clarify the position of this 
Department with regard to the rela- 
tion of S. 45 to the broader program. 

“Forest fires are one of the major 
causes of forest destruction in this 
country. Another preeminent cause 
is destructive cutting of the forests 
on private lands. Although many 
progressive owners, to their great 
credit, are practicing forestry, they 
represent in the aggregate but a small 
proportion of the total cutting on 
private land. And 95 percent of our 
national cut is on private lands. No 
country in the world has been able 
to prevent destructive forest exploita- 
tion on private lands except through 
some form of public control. Such 
control is necessary as one founda- 
tion stone of an adequate forest 
policy and program that will establish 
a real forest economy in this country. 

“This Department also believes 
that an adequate forest program must 
eventually include a greatly increased 
scale of public ownership, various 
Federal aids to facilitate private for- 
estry, and measures to strengthen and 
intensify management of public forests. 

“Thus adequate cooperative fire 
protection, important though it is, is 
in no wise a full solution to our long- 
time forest problem. However, be- 
cause of the great importance and 
wartime urgency of forest fire con- 
trol, we do recommend enactment of 
S. 45 at this time as a single measure, 
with the minor revisions heretofore 
enumerated. 

“The Bureau of the Budget advises 
that the enactment of S. 45, with the 
recommended minor revisions, would 
not be in conflict with the program 
of the President. It also advises that 
further amendment of the act of June 
7, 1924, to provide for regulation of 
forest practices on private land, ex- 
panded public ownership, and other 
expanded activities in the field of 
forestry would not, at least at this 
time, be in accord with the program 
of the President.” 


Ona Ash 
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The Grand Canyon of the Colorado — pride in America swells in 
the hearts of all who look upon the wonder of this mile-deep chasm 
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“Most of the people who visit the parks, whether they realize it or not or whether 
they put it into words, are impelled to visit them because of the quest for a supreme 
experience. The gleam of glaciers on a mighty mountain; the shimmering beauty of 
a lake indescribably blue, resting in the crater of an extinct volcano; the thunder and 
mist of water falling over sculptured granite cliffs; the colorful chapter in the Book 
of Time revealed by the strata of a mile-high canyon gashed by a rushing river; the 
sight of strange, new plants and animals living in natural adaptation to their environ- 
ment and to each other; the roar of suri waging its eternal battle with the land; the 
silence that hangs over the ruins of the habitations of forgotten peoples; the length- 
ening shadows of the towering Sequoias—these and a thousand other vivid impres- 
sions are at the heart of the experience that national park visitors travel many miles 
to seek. All else that they do or that we do in the National Parks is incidental. If we 
can remember this, we can remain true to our high calling as trustees for the greater 
things of America.’’-—Newton B. Drury 
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THE NATIONAL PARKS IN WARTIME 


By NEWTON B. DRURY 


THE IMPACT of war upon the National 
Park Service and the areas it administers 
has of necessity altered its immediate 
program. At the same time it has 
served to highlight the primary function 
of the Service as trustee for that portion 
of the Federal estate in which are pre- 
served examples of some of the greatest 
phases of America. 

Questions that have been latent ever 
since the first “national park” was estab- 
lished in 1872 are now sharply brought 
to issue. Most important among these 
is whether we can justify, under war- 
time conditions, the concept that some 
reasonable percentage of the lands of 
the Nation should be held inviolate from 
commercial exploitation on the theory 
that, thus administered, they serve their 
highest purpose. 

The test is whether this austere ideal 
can be maintained in war as in peace. 

Today, the lands within the forty-eight 
States designated as the National Park 
System, which consists of 163 distinct 
areas, amount to approximately fifteen 
million acres, or about three-fourths of 
one percent of the Nation’s total land 
area. The function of the National Park 
Service is to protect, administer, and 
interpret this nationwide system of sig- 
nificant and irreplaceable properties, 
which Congress, by the Act of August 
25, 1916, establishing the National Park 
Service, indicated was to be so admin- 
istered as “to conserve the scenery and 
the natural and historic objects, and the 
wildlife therein. and to provide for the 
enjoyment of the same in such manner 
as will leave them unimpaired for the 
enjoyment of future generations.” The 
American people have every right to ex- 
pect that so far as possible their national 
parks will be held intact as an impor- 
tant part of their cultural heritage. 

Stress of war has compelled the Na- 
tional Park Service to take stock of its 
functions and responsibilities. Travel to 
the parks has declined to the point where 
it is only twenty-seven percent of the 
peak figure of 22,000,000 visitors in 
1941, and it is obvious that increasing 
transportation restrictions will result in 
still further decreases. Appropriations 
and personnel have been curtailed and 
activities of many sorts have been sus- 
pended. Until after the war, the main 
task of the Service is one of protection 
and maintenance. 
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Travel to the parks, however, has not 
ceased, nor are they closed to visitors. 
A flexible system has been adopted 
which will adapt services and accommo- 
dations to the varying need as it devel- 
ops under rapidly changing conditions. 
In war, no less than in peace, the na- 
tional park areas serve as havens of 
refuge for those fortunate enough to be 
able to visit them. Affording an environ- 
ment that gives relief from the tension 
of a warring world, the parks are, even 
now, being looked upon as a factor in 
the physical and mental rehabilitation 
that will be increasingly desirable as the 
war progresses. It has been necessary 
for the Secretary of the Interior to dis- 
courage civilian use of transportation re- 
sources involved in long-distance travel. 
Civilians not close by will find it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to visit the parks. But 
even though the demands of war may 
sharply curtail civilian use for a time, 
Americans take pride and courage in the 
fact that the national parks and monu- 
ments are being protected and will be 
available for future enjoyment. 

A new form of use has arisen. Since 
Pearl Harbor, approximately two million 
members of the armed forces have visit- 
ed the areas administered by the Na- 


tional Park Service. There is significant 
meaning and definite justification of the 
national park concept in the fact that 
increasing thousands of members of the 
armed forces are being given opportuni- 
ties they never had before and may never 
have again to see the inspiring beauty 
of this land of ours. A typical letter 
from the commanding officer of one bat- 
talion states: “Officers and enlisted men 
of this battalion join with me in ex- 
pressing our appreciation to you and the 
members of your staff for the enjoyable 
time spent at Grand Canyon. I am sure 
the pleasant memories of this battalion’s 
visit to Grand Canyon will long be re- 
membered as a most worthwhile and 
educational trip.” 

Families of men on furlough have 
made great efforts to give their boys 
lasting impressions and experiences. One 
of the Park Rangers met an elderly gen- 
tleman on a Yosemite trail and asked 
him how he was enjoying himself. He 
said: “This trip is not for me. It is for 
my son who is a sailor in the United 
States Navy and has a furlough for a 
few days. I wanted to get him away 
from the war and give him something 
peaceful and beautiful to remember. One 
of the main reasons for this is that my 
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Since Pearl Harbor, approximately two million members of 
the armed forces have visited the National Parks — these are 
officers and men of the Coast Artillery at Carlsbad Caverns 





Along a high Sierra trail in the Sequoia National Park — far- 
flung outpost of a free nation, well worth fighting to preserve 
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other son was killed on the battleship 
Arizona at Pearl Harbor.” 

Another phase of the usefulness of 
the parks to the military organization js 
indicated in a letter the park superin. 
tendent of Hawaii National Park re. 
ceived from a major general at the time 
he was transferred: “When I arrived, 
you turned over to me your new park 
headquarters building. Without it and 
your very effective cooperation in as. 
sisting me to carry out my mission, the 
work of my headquarters would have 
been seriously hampered. It is my hope, 
that when peace has come again, I may 
have the pleasure of visiting this won. 
der of nature with the leisure to enjoy 
the many scenes and exhibits for which, 
up to now, there has not been time avail- 
able.” 

In defining the purposes of this war, 
President Roosevelt has said that we are 
protecting a great past. Evidences of 
this past, both as to human history and 
natural historv. are contained in areas 
of which the National Park Service is 
custodian. The march of freedom in the 
United States is realistically revealed at 
the scenes where our forefathers fought 
and won independence and _ national 
unity. The battlefields of Yorktown and 
Gettysburg, the Statue of Liberty, the 
sites of pioneer exploration and na- 
tional expansion, are well-springs of pa- 
triotism from which thousands gain in- 
spiration and renewed courage. Pride 
in America swells in the hearts of all 
who look upon the mile-deep chasm of 
Grand Canyon, the geysers and _ hot 
springs of Yellowstone, the thundering 
waterfalls of Yosemite, the towering 
Sequoias, and the sweep of mighty fer- 
ests on the Olympic Peninsula. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously there is built 
up within all who have had such ex- 
periences an increased faith in our 
country. Can these experiences fail to 
strengthen the conviction that this is a 
nation worth fighting for? 

Direct use of national park lands not 
contemplated in peace time has been 
arranged when required by the needs of 
war. Over 675 permits have been is- 
sued to the Army, Navy, and Coast 
Guard, and other war agencies for the 
utilization of lands, buildings, and facili- 
ties. These permits cover a wide range 
of uses, some of them confidential. In 
the nation’s capital, for example, the 
National Capital Parks have turned over 
to war activities lands and buildings val- 
ued at $24,300,000, which represents a 
saving to the Government since the al- 
ternative would have been to purchase 
others, probably at greater cost. Dol- 
lars cannot be used to evaluate all of 
what the National Park Service has done 
in connection with the war program. 
There is hardly an area in the National 
Park System that has not made some 
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direct contribution to aid in winning the 
wal. 

Despite extensive military use of the 
parks, there has been little destruction 
of permanent values. The Service has 
applied the same criteria to such uses as 
it has to proposals for lumbering, min- 
ing, grazing, or other non-conforming 
activities within the national parks. 
Everyone is aware that the cost of vic- 
tory in this war is going to be high and 
that the natural resources of the nation 
will be called upon more and more to 
meet the shortages in available strategic 


invading the national parks areas? Is 
the demand based upon critical neces- 
sity? 

A case very much in point at this time 
is the pressure being brought to bear 
for the logging of Sitka spruce in Olym- 
pic National Park. Sitka spruce fur- 
nishes the outstanding wood for aircraft 
construction and the easily available 
supply of this species suitable for air- 
craft material in the commercial forests 
of Washington and Oregon is rapidly 
decreasing. There are, however, further 
stands of limited extent that could be 


should not be cut unless the trees are 
absolutely essential to the prosecution of 
the war, with no reasonable alternative. 
Critical necessity rather than conveni- 
ence should be the governing reason for 
such a sacrifice of an important part of 
the federal estate. If Olympic National 
Park is opened to the logging of spruce 
to meet war needs for aircraft materials, 
there will exist great danger that pres- 
sure to widen this breach will be in- 
jected by local interests to maintain local 
industries after the war is over. That 
issue was given consideration by Con- 


The sweeping majesty of the Grand Teton range in the background, while in the fore- 
ground lies part of the much disputed territory of the Jackson Hole National Monument 


materials. Inconvenience to park ad- 
ministration and to park visitors or 
remediable damage to park property 
have not been considered sufficient rea- 
sons for denying the use of park re- 
sources for war purposes. Only where 
uses proposed would do irreparable dam- 
age and entail destruction or impairment 
of distinctive features and qualities in 
the parks has the Service felt justified in 
raising these questions: Have all reason- 
able alternatives been exhausted before 
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developed by construction of access 
roads. There is also an abundance of 
Sitka spruce in the national forests of 
Alaska, but the shortage of manpower 
and equipment and the difficulties of 
transportation in rafts to Puget Sound 
sawmills have prevented a sufficient out- 
put to overcome the reduced production 
in Washington and Oregon. 

There surely is ample justification for 
the consensus among conservation lead- 
ers that the forests in the national parks 


gress and definitely decided on a basis 
of national good when the Olympic Na- 
tional Park was established. 

If the war lasts several years, all of 
the readily available airplane spruce, 
not only in the park, but in Oregon and 
Washington, will be exhausted. In that 
event, the transition to the use of sub- 
stitutes, or the fuller use of Alaska and 
British Columbia spruce, will have to be 
made. 

It may fairly be asked whether, in 
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view of the national importance of these 
last remnants of the once vast virgin 
forests of the Olympic Peninsula, the 
alternatives should not be exhausted be- 
fore, rather than after, these forests are 
destroyed and an outstanding natural 
spectacle is lost to America forever. 
From an economic appraisal of our 
natural resources, it should be remem- 
bered that approximately one-third of 
the land area of the continental United 
States, exclusive of Alaska, or 630 mil- 
lion acres is forested. Of this, some six 
and one-half million acres of forest are 
contained within the national parks and 
monuments, and 122 million acres with- 
in the national forests. Thus, the na- 
tional park forests amount to approxi- 
mately one percent of the total—certain- 
ly a very small fraction to be held in- 
violate in accordance with the national 
park pattern as established by Congress. 
The greater part of the national park 
forests may be considered as “protection 
forests” which, because of the high ele- 
vations at which they grow, are of great 
value both scenically and for watershed 
protection, but are of little value for 
commercial use. The magnificent park 
forests at the lower elevations, however, 
though having potentially a high com- 
mercial value, are worthy of permanent 
preservation as outdoor museums for 


the benefit of this and future genera- 


tions. If we should cut these forests, 
which include outstanding specimens 
hundreds of years of age, we not only 
would lose these forest giants forever, 
but also lose something far more fragile 
—the delicate ecological balance which 
exists among all the elements of the 
forest. 

There are those who advocate the util- 
ization of mature trees within the na- 
tional parks on a selective logging basis. 
Such persons miss entirely the main 
point of the national park philosophy 
for they fail to realize that the removal 
of any portion of the forest under any 
system of logging, however restrictive, 
is contrary to the very principle upon 
which the national parks and monu- 
ments were established. Once logging 
is introduced into any area, it no 
longer exists as a superlative virgin for- 
est. Future generations would be the 
poorer for the loss of the virgin forests 
in the parks, just as the present genera- 
tions are poorer because they have no 
worthwhile illustrations of the magnifi- 
cent white pine: forests which were once 
a distinctive feature of the eastern por- 
tion of this nation. 

The grazing interests also have sought 
entrance into the national parks and 
monuments in order to aid the war pro- 
gram. They are urged to increase pro- 
duction of food, hides and fiber, and, 
like the lumberman, are making sincere 
efforts to meet the nation’s war require- 


ments. In response to requests to open 
the national parks and monuments to 
grazing, the National Park Service re- 
cently undertook a careful analysis of all 
areas under its jurisdiction wherein 
grazing might be a possibility. The re- 
sults of this exhaustive study proved 
that, within the great National Park 
System as a whole, the grazing potential- 
ity is comparatively poor and is very 
limited. The study did reveal, however, 
that as a wartime emergency to meet the 
critical need for food and fiber, grazing 
could be increased on certain historic 
areas where livestock is not inimical to 
the preservation of the historical scene, 
and on recreational areas where it will 
not result in permanent physical injury. 

A small amount of grazing still exists 
in ten national parks and a considerable 
amount in thirty-three of the national 
monuments and other areas. This situa- 
tion was inherited at the time the areas 
were acquired, and is gradually being 
eliminated. Secretary Ickes, in appear- 
ing before the House Public Lands Com- 
mittee on June 1, this year, said that the 
grazing rights of individuals in Jackson 
Hole National Monument would be guar- 
anteed, and stated further that “such 
action in no way nullifies the long- 
time policy, which I have recently re- 
affirmed, under which grazing in na- 
tional. parks and monuments will be 
gradually decreased and ultimately elimi- 
nated. This policy is based upon long 
experience in the protection of scenery, 
wildlife, vegetation and other unique 
features in the national parks and monu- 
ments.” 

The damage to primeval areas result- 
ing from grazing of cattle and sheep is 
extensive. Domestic animals in herds 
or flocks cause a definite change in the 
forests. Ecological balances are dis- 
rupted. Natural conditions are progres- 
sively altered and continued grazing will 
deteriorate the flowering meadows and 
grassy hillsides by changing the natural 
succession of plants. There is ample 
justification for the policy that grazing 
should never be allowed in truly superla- 
tive areas, and that it should be ex- 
cluded as soon as possible from all na- 


_ tional parks and from national monu- 


ments of the “wilderness” type. 
Proposals have been made to mine 
certain critical minerals in national parks 
and monuments. The Service has taken 
the position that such invasion of a na- 
tional park can be justified only when it 
would furnish strategic or critical min- 
erals indispensable to the war and not 
obtainable in sufficient quantities else- 
where. In general, studies indicate that 
strategic minerals in national park areas 
are not of sufficient quantity or econom- 
ic value to justify their extraction. There 
are exceptions, like one case in Yosem- 
ite National Park, California, where a 


valuable deposit of sheelite ore (tung. 
sten) was discovered near the north. 
western boundary. After investigation 
by the U. S. Geological Survey, the Bu. 
reau of Mines and the National Park 
Service, in cooperation with the discov. 
erer, it was decided that because of its 
scarcity this deposit should be mined, 
Through the Metals Reserve Corpora. 
tion, a government agency, the ore is 
now being extracted under careful super. 
vision with a minimum of damage to the 
primary park exhibit. 

The National Park Service is not 
classed as a war agency, has made no 
attempt to be so classified, and has not 
looked upon the war emergency as an 
opportunity to expand its functions, 
Nevertheless, there are many important 
economic values and strategic facilities 
within the national parks and monu- 
ments. They are protected in harmony 
with the purposes for which these areas 
were established. Our program has to 
do with the interpretation of natural val- 
ues for the public, with emphasis on 
their esthetic and cultural significance 
rather than on their industrial and finan- 
cial worth. Even so, there exists a strong 
relationship between the national parks 
and the economy of the nation. The 
facts are that the vast mountain and 
plateau regions throughout the National 
Park System contribute to the sources of 
rivers which supply industrial and agri- 
cultural areas with water for domestic 
use, navigation, irrigation, power, and 
recreation. These watersheds must be 
protected. The economic stability of 
communities within a radius of several 
hundred miles of park areas depends 
upon water supplies originating in na 
tional park and monument areas. Many 
of these communities are the location of 
vital war industries. Should the forest 
cover of these watersheds be destroyed 
there are likely to occur flash floods, 
rapid erosion, and stream pollution 
which would threaten the future of 
many communities and industries de 
pendent upon a constant supply of good 
water. 

This is an integrated society. The na 
tional parks and monuments represent 
an institution that has its proper and 
proportionate place in our national life. 
They are a segment of the federal e 
tate that has been chosen for preserva: 
tion so that this and future generations 
will see the untamed America that was, 
and understand the compelling influ- 
ences that built and strengthened this 
nation. We cannot lightly abandon 
them, or the idea that gave them being, 
although we may have to sacrifice both 
in part if compelled to do so by the 
needs of war. Dr. John C. Merriam, in 
his recent book, “The Garment of God.” 
points out that man cannot live in am 
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A PROPHET PROFITS 
OWN COUNTRY 


By NELSON C. BROWN 


ROBERT R. LYMAN, who has found 
honor as a prophet in his own land, is 
also president, forester and general man- 
ager of the Gray Chemical Company at 
Coudersport, Potter County, Pennsyl- 
vania. Potter County was once in the 
heart of a great lumber producing re- 
gion. After the era of heavy cutting 
and worse fires it became the “Penn- 
sylvania desert” and seemed to the early 
conservationists to be beyond redemp- 
tion. Lyman has proved the fallacy of 
such pessimism by restoring the coun- 
ty’s moribund economic flesh through 
application of large-scale industrial tree 
farming—growing, using, and regrow- 
ing crop after crop of timber. 

Eastern foresters have been hearing 


The plant. 


tion, came from New York, and I went 
down from Syracuse to investigate. 
Wood chemical manufacturers have 
been severely criticized for cutting their 
timberlands in a way that could not 
keep the woods productive. Wood 
chemical plants can use trees of small 
diameter, so a good deal of clear cutting 
of small stock is practised. So we were 
eager to see how the special problems 
of the wood chemical branch of the for- 
est industry could be made to jibe with 
the larger principles of forest mainte- 
nance, permitting sawtimber to mature, 
and whether good forestry is in fact 
what Lyman’s company is practicing. 
In Potter County we found proved ac- 
complishment on all counts. 


outs, and potatoes with moderate suc- 
cess, but many of the hill farms soon 
reverted to the forest. At the turn of 
the century sawmills were running at 
full blast and chemical mills taking the 
trees too small for lumber in a mad race 
to get the last possible stem. When all 
those operations reached an end, the 
forest was chalked off as “gone,” and 
Coudersport where Bob Lyman makes 
his home and nearby Roulette, site of 
the Gray Chemical Company, seemed 
well on their way to becoming ghost 
towns. Yet both are thriving now on 
second, third and fourth growth timber. 

Robert R. represents the fifth genera- 
tion of the Lyman breed in those hills. 
He knows the country’s history and can 


At the left, chemical retorts using thinnings and low-grade wood. The saw- 


mill on the right uses high quality logs—the final crop. White buildings house the workers 


accounts of the forty years of successful 
forest management conducted by the 
Gray Chemical Company in this un- 
promising environment. Harris Colling- 
wood, Chief Forester of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association, 
came up from Washington; Valleau 
Curtis came from Callicoon, New York; 
Emie Broderick, manager of the North- 
eastern Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
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To set the stage: The first settlers 
reached Potter County about 1780 and 
tried to eke out a living from field crops 
grown under the most adverse condi- 
tions. Thin and rocky soils, steep slopes, 
high elevations meant short growing 
seasons and poor crops. Most of this 
land should never have been cleared for 
agriculture. Along the streams and in 
the lower valleys, farmers grow wheat, 


remember the old days. Therein lies 
the reason why he became a professional 
forester, graduating from Pennsylvania 
State, and served his journeyman years 
in the big timber of the far West. After 
time out to serve in France during 
World War I, he came home to a job 
with the Gray Company in 1919, and 
developed the forestry program that has 
rehabilitated his native soil. 
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Clear - cutting in a low- 
grade forest. The next 
crop will be high-grade 


Facing a task of forest reconstruction 
already begun but far from realized, he 
went into the woods. He cruised the 
hills, chopped down trees, skidded logs, 
piled, scaled, loaded and hauled cord- 
wood, surveyed and located boundaries 
and cutting plots, laid out haulroads, 
hired men and studied their personal 
and work problems and learned how to 
get woodsmen to work with him toward 
the goal of good forestry. By the time 
that he became head of the Gray enter- 
prise, he was “Bob” to everybody in 
the county. 

The Gray Company makes wood oil, 
wood tar, methanol, acetic acid, charcoal 
and a dry blanket for molten metals. Each 
year twenty thousand cords of wood go 
through its charcoal kilns. This char- 
coal is the highly processed, activated 
carbon which is a strategic war material. 
The mill runs ’round the clock, 168 hours 
a week, 365 days a year, with the men 
on a progressive rotation pattern of four 
work shifts on a thirty-two hour cycle 
which has stood the test of five continu- 
ous years’ operation. 

Lyman’s planned forestry grows wood 
so much faster than it is needed for the 
chemical mill that it gives sawtimber a 
chance to reach commercial maturity. 
To provide a market for such “climax” 
trees, the company operates a sawmill, 
using 800,000 feet of sawlogs a year. 
Slabs are salvaged as grist for the chemi- 
cal plant. 

When Potter County’s economic death 
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A “permanent” 
cutter. Forest 
means labor 


seemed imminent, the Gray Chemical 
Company staked its faith on second 
growth for its future raw material. Re- 
fusing to act as scavenger for the lumber 
industry, the company bought its own 
land. Since 1898 it has acquired 26,000 
acres within a radius of twenty miles 
from Roulette, the bulk being in four 
large blocks. Company officers and em- 
ployees individually own 10,000 more 
acres which Lyman has integrated with 
the firm’s holdings in his forestry plan. 
Farm woodland in the county follows the 


same operating pattern as the company, 
which buys from 12,000 to 18,000 cords 
of chemical wood from farm lots each 
year, plus 1,000 cords from adjacent 
state forests. 

In 1923 Lyman surveyed the number 
of one-year seedlings in Potter County’s 
second growth stands. They averaged 
27,332 to an acre. After six growing 
seasons the struggle for existence had 
culled the weaklings and dropped the 
average to 8,468. A thinning program 
was then begun which left a stand of 
2,824 trees on an average acre after 
fourteen growing seasons. Lyman’s 
studies show that this figure will drop to 
768 after twenty-five seasons, and that 
continued thinnings will leave 240 prime 
trees after eighty-five years—the maxi- 
mum timber crop that such an acre will 
produce. The thinning program is be. 
ing financed by the market afforded by 
the chemical plant for the thinnings as 
soon as they have reached cordwood 
size; and for tops, limbs, and sawmill 
slabs from sawtimber. 

Wood is wood to the distillation kilns. 
Any tree trunk, limb, or top, provided 
it is not decayed and is free from cer- 
tain defects, is grist for the chemical 
mill. Trees having no other industrial 
use are welcome. Two cords of chemi- 
cal wood are worth as much as a thou- 
sand feet of sawtimber. Thus it pays 
to grow the smaller trees for the chemi- 
cal plant as well as the larger ones for 
sawlogs. 

Lyman practices three different kinds 
of cuttings based on differences in soil, 
slope, and elevation. The poorest tracts 
he cuts clear as soon as they have pro- 
duced a merchantable cordwood crop. 
In time, when the soil has been restored 
and the last of the inferior stock (from 
the lumberman’s viewpoint) has been 
weeded out, these plots will be able to 
grow sawlogs. Since hardwood re 
growth is largely sprouts from old roots 
and is slower than pine, rapid stand 
improvement by clear cutting is not as 
simple as it is in the coniferous forests 
of the South and West, but, while the 
process continues, these tracts grow 
chemical wood crops in regular cycle. 
It was such otherwise waste growth as 
this with its regular cyclical harvest that 
kept the Gray Chemical Company going. 

Better areas are strip-cut producing 
adjacent plots of trees of different ages 
to be cut in series, leaving trees of supe- 
rior quality as seed stock. Experience 
shows that on thirty-year-old stands of 
hardwood about twenty-five cords can 
be cut to the acre leaving sufficient ma- 
terial to assure reproduction. On the 
most favorable sites, tree selection is 
practiced with the production of high 
grade sawtimber for lumber and furni- 
ture manufacture as its final objective. 
Such tracts are foresters’ gardens. 
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Thus, in its three phases with their 
variations to fit peculiarities of site, Ly- 
man’s forest operation is a cross-section 
of modern American commercial for- 
estry with increasing growth and ulti- 
mate sustained yield its never-forgotten 
objective. Lyman has brought his for- 
est restoration along to a point where 
most of the tracts can be cut on a 
twenty-year cycle. He has established 
growth par at a cord an acre a year— 
high for hardwood. One plot, clear cut 
at eighteen years, yielded fifteen cords 
an acre, another at forty-five years, pro- 
duced forty-five cords. Now, no stand 
is marked for harvest unless it bears at 
least twenty cords an acre. 

An interesting phase of selective log- 
ging was demonstrated on one of the 
tracts along Lyman Run. From a stand 
of thirty to forty-year old sugar maple, 
black cherry, beech, elm, ash, and red 
maple, twenty-five cords an acre were 
cut, leaving five to ten cords standing. 
Trees with breast-high diameters upward 
of six inches were taken, leaving a resid- 
ual stand of 200 to 500 stems, from one 
to six inches in diameter, for continued 


growth. In twenty years, these small 
trees developed rapidly in the open sun- 
light between the crowns of the few 
big trees, left as seed sources, to yield 
almost forty cords an acre. Thus, where 
soil and slope conditions make it practi- 
cal, a dual-age stand of timber is grown 
to produce two cords an acre a year. 

Another plot has produced in twenty- 
eight years: 1,093 sugar maples, 392 yel- 
low birch, 218 red maples, 180 blue 
beech, 108 black cherry, ninety iron- 
wood, thirty-three fire cherry, seven 
white ash, and five beech—a total of 
2,126 trees an acre. This represents the 
remarkable reproductive capacity of 
“cut-out” northeastern hardwood forest 
land. 

Instead of the roistering, migrant lum- 
berjacks of the old days, Lyman’s 
woodsmen are settled citizens, regularly 
employed on cutting operations that last 
the year ‘round. Three hundred “regu- 
lar” cutters, exclusive of mill hands, are 
employed throughout the year. This 
force is increased when needed by neigh- 
borhood farmers. The cash thus earned, 
plus income from chemical wood sold 


by the company from the farmers’ own 
woodlots, aids comfortable farm fami- 
lies that otherwise would have been 
forced to move away. Now they can 
stay in their homes, raise chickens and 
some livestock, and retain their inde- 
pendence and self respect. 

The company has built a number of 
small houses available for mill workers. 
A five dollars a month rental includes 
water, bathrooms, fuelwood, garden 
plots, electricity, and other comforts. 
Similar houses are provided, rent free, 
to married wood cutters who want them. 
Lyman denies that this is paternalism, 
explaining that wood cutters do not have 
assurances of daily work because of 
weather. Moreover, when he finds a 
good worker, he wants to keep him. 
Never has the company lost a discon- 
tented wood cutter from one of these 
homes. Some families cut chemical 
wood on part time. Some have bought 
old, abandoned farms. Some of the 
company houses are reconditioned dwell- 
ings on abandoned farms that have been 
absorbed into the company lands. The 

(Turn to page 414) 
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Thinning for chemical wood takes out the poorer trees, leaving the better ones to grow to sawlog size 
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Yndian ITloon Legend 


By ESTHER LEE CARTER 


Drawings by CALVIN FADER 





This legend was passed down by word of mouth to the 
Longmire family, founders of Longmire Springs in Rainier 
National Forest, Washington. Old Indian Henry, very aged. 
and supposedly the last of his tribe, whose hunting ground is 
in Rainier National Park, told this as his tribal legend. They 
believed that their people originally came from the Moon, 
descending to Earth through a great hole in a crater, and 
settled near the base of Mount Rainier. The dark area that 
we now see in the moon is the place believed by them to be 





the great hole mentioned in the poem.—Editor. 











Last of his tribesmen, Old Indian Henry, 

Aged and wrinkled, his words faint and slow, 
Musingly told of how all of his people 

Lived on the Moon, many ages ago; 

Told how his people increased in great numbers, 
Hunted the birds and the deer and the bear, 
Took all the fish from the lakes and the rivers, 
Ate all the berries, with nothing to spare 
Suddenly, filled with a great premonition, 
Pride of his followers, Chief Never-Roam, 
Hearing the wails of his underfed people, 

Felt they must perish, or find a new home 


One day a Brave and his lovely Moon Maiden, 
Searching for food, and relief from their plight, 
Wandered afar, to the top of a mountain, 
Saw through its crater a heartening sight! 


There they lay prone and gazed steadily downward,— 


Saw a new world lying far, far below, 

Covered with trees and with swift rushing water, 
Home of wild birds and of buck and of doe. 
Quickly they rose and returned to their people — - 
Told of the hole in the Moon, and how they 
Hoped to descend and explore the new country, 
Then to return and show others the way 


Listened in silence until they were through, 
Then he returned with the Brave to the mountain, 
Peered through the crater, and saw it was true. 





Gravely their Chieftain strode forth from his wigwam, 














Deftly they fashioned a great stick-rope ladder 
Twisting the pliable willow for rope, 

Worked on it deftly from morning till morning 
Urged by strong hearts that were filled with new hope; 
Worked many suns till the ladder was finished, 

And all the young trees had been cut from the Moon, 
When, by the light of weird flames leaping skyward, 
Chief Never-Roam held a pow-wow, and soon 

The ladder was hung from a rock in the forest, 
Reaching through space to the land of their need; 
Then, with the blessings of all of their people, 

The Brave and his Princess were told to proceed 


Out of the woods in the dark of the morning 

Strode the tall Brave and his dusky-skinned bride, 
Stood on the brink of the bottomless chasm, 

Then, at a sign, they stepped over its side. 

Slowly the Brave and his Moon Maid descended, 

Rung after rung, from their home in the sky, 

Day after day, with no food and no water, 

Weary and footsore, their mouths burned and dry 
Then, when they thought that they surely would perish, 
Hands and feet bleeding, their souls filled with fear, 
Clearly, below, they heard rushing of water, 

Saw a great forest, and knew Earth was near; 

Saw the high slopes of a snow-covered mountain, 
Tall and majestic.—a towering God; 

Filled with new courage they ended their journey, 
Placed their sore feet on the cool, dewy sod 


Finding fresh water and food in abundance, 

They feasted on berries and game, and took drink, 
Then, in the shade of tall trees near the mountain, 
They lay down to rest by a river's cool brink; 
Sleeping and eating and eating and sleeping, 

Roaming the trail of the elk and the bear, 

Many suns passed —and they thought of their people, 
Waiting and hoping in hungry despair 

Planning return by the long stick-rope ladder, 
Thinking alone of their bodily need, 

Forgetting the Gods who had guided and spared them, 
They fashioned deep baskets of willow and reed; 
Filled them with food from the forests and rivers, 
Hung them across their wide brows to their backs, 
Then from the woods, they began their trip skyward, 
Climbed for a time—but the weight of their packs 
And their bodies, grown heavy, was more than the ladder, 
Withered and dried, could withstand, and the pair 
Fell back to Earth—knowing well that their people 
Could now never reach them,—nor they return there! 


Close to the roar of the mighty Narada, 
River of glaciers and fast-melting snow, 
The Brave and his Moon Princess made their first wigwam, 
Hemmed by wide canyons where evergreens grow. 
Feeling that they, by the Gods, had been chosen 

To start a new tribe —the young Moon bride gave birth 
To sturdy papooses, brave sons and fine daughters, 
Beginning a race that has peopled the Earth 
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RUBBER OF THE FUTURE 


Will It Come From Trees or From Test Tubes? 


By DR. EARL N. BRESSMAN 


TWO great rubber developments of far- 
reaching importance to the future of the 
Americas are on the move today. They 
are the creation in the United States of 
a synthetic rubber industry and, in the 
tropical Americas, the development of 
natural rubber production. Which of 
these two will win out in the long run? 

The answer holds large meaning for 
the Americas. Rubber is indissolubly 
bound up with the economic destinies of 
the hemisphere. What it means to our 
motor and machine age has been well 
illustrated in the repercussions from the 
loss of rubber supplies in the Far East. 

Right now the important thing is to 
get rubber. We must get it from any 
and every source available, natural and 
synthetic, as quickly as possible. That 
is all that matters immediately. Without 
rubber, the United Nations war machine 
and the civilian economy of the Ameri- 
cas would be severely handicapped. Still 
it is worthwhile to look into the future 
and to examine now the challenging 
question: Are we to rely for the long- 
range upon natural or synthetic rubber? 
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Perhaps the answer to this 
question lies in the test tubes 
of patient chemists, perhaps 
in the research and experi- 
ment stations of the tropical 
Americas which are produc- 
ing strains of disease-resis- 
tant and higher-yielding rub- 
ber trees. Which will win in 
the long run—the science of 
the industrial laboratory or 
the science of modern agri- 
culture? The chemist has 
produced many fateful 
changes in our economic life 
in the last two decades. But 
probably no single develop- 
ment holds more potent pos- 
sibilities than the race be- 
tween the chemist and the 
agricultural scientist to sup- 
ply the expanding needs of 
the machine age for rubber 
and to supply it cheaply and 
abundantly. 

As director of the newly- 
established Inter - American 





A native tapper uses his machete 
to make a cut and start the flow of 
latex on a Hevea tree in Nicaragua 


Institute of Agricultural Sciences, at 
Turrialba, Costa Rica, I am _ identi- 
fied with the scientific effort to grow 
natural rubber in the Western Henmi- 
sphere, to produce it economically so 
that American rubber growers may 
hold their own in the long-range test for 
survival, and may meet competition from 
any quarter — whether from improved 
synthetic rubber or from low-cost natu- 
ral production outside the Western 
Hemisphere. I have faith in the ability 
of American rubber growers to hold 
their own, once they get well started 
with improved strains of rubber trees. 
I believe the costs of growing natural 
rubber in the Western Hemisphere can 
be reduced beyond anything which has 
been demonstrated heretofore. And, in 
that firm belief, I am hoping that naural 
rubber will have full opportunity to 
prove its capacity to survive, whether 
the competition comes from the ingeni- 
ous chemist or producers able to draw 
upon large reservoirs of low-paid labor 
outside the Western Hemisphere. 


Harvesting plantation rubber in 
Honduras — the output of each 
tree is measured and recorded 
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Much of the rubber program for im- 
mediate war needs is concentrated on ef- 
forts to increase quickly the production 
of wild rubber in the Amazon basin and 
in Central America. The program also 
includes large projects for production of 
rubber from quick-growing plants, such 
as cryptostegia and guayule. I am con- 
cerned here mainly with the story of 


what is being done to put natural rub- 


ber production on a sound basis for the 
long run, with the possibilities for de- 
veloping small unit plantations, with the 
question whether natural or synthetic 
rubber will become our chief source of 
raw material. 

In the post-war period, we shall want 
to rely—certainly more than before the 
war—upon nearby sources of rubber. 
That will mean natural rubber from the 
tropical Americas or synthetic rubber 
from plants now rising in the United 
States. Perhaps these in combination 
will be the answer. For one thing. it 
must be recognized that rubber con- 
sumption in the other Americas is grow- 
ing. If this trend continues, as appears 
likely, the other Americas will use more 
and more of their own natural rubber 
production. It also must be recognized 
that potentially the tropical Americas 
could increase rubber production greatly 
and provide a large exportable surplus. 

Another point is that world rubber 
consumption in the past few decades has 
increased rapidly. The curve of con- 
sumption, both in and outside the United 
States, seems likely to continue to rise 
for a long time. Temporarily, in the 
United States, consumption is limited by 
need of conserving available supplies for 
war and essential civilian use. But prob- 
ably we are near the low in war-time 
rubber consumption. Starting in 1944, 
the curve of both production and con- 
sumption may resume its climb. During 
the peak year of 1941, the United States 
used around 775,000 tons. The long- 
term uptrend in rubber consumption 
will mean the United States eventually 
will require 1.500,000 tons of rubber 
annually. 

That means a billion dollar industry. 
What a prize for the chemist and agri- 
cultural scientist! Surely it rivals the 
gleam of wealth which drew gold seek- 
ers to the Americas hundreds of years 
ago. It is a story of fortune hunting 
evolving out of the urgent needs of war- 
lime and the obscurity of patient re- 
search behind the drama of the fighting 
fronts. Yet, in the long-run, it may be 
one of the most important and outstand- 
ing stories of our time. 

On the news desks, synthetic rubber 
has out-rated natural rubber in the head- 
lines. This results partly from the con- 
troversy over production of synthetic 
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rubber, whether it should be made of 
grain or oil, whether we should aim for 
capacity to make a million tons of syn- 
thetic rubber or half that amount. While 
this controversy draws the headlines, 
millions of young rubber trees grow in 
the sun of the tropical Americas. These 


are the vanguards of the new plantation 
industry which I believe will be able 
eventually to stand the test for survival. 

In this new plantation industry, inter- 
American cooperation plays a big role. 
The Inter-American Institute of Agricul- 
tural Sciences, sponsored by the Pan- 





Synthetic rubber in the making—from the test-tube 
in the laboratory (above) to the churning white liquid 
latex as it comes from the polymerizer, yielding two 
and a half pounds of synthetic rubber to the gallon 
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American Union, with initial funds pro- 
vided by the Office of Inter-American 
Affairs, is but one symbol of progress in 
inter-American cooperation which is 
making possible the hemisphere rubber- 
development program. Fifteen of the 
Latin American countries, together with 
the United States, are active participants. 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture, in collaboration with the tropi- 
cal Americas, is carrying on research 
for the improvement of plant materials 
and for commercial stimulation of exist- 
ing strains resistant to leaf blight as well 
as high-yielding strains. In the 100 
cooperative nurseries established in the 
other Americas, nearly 30,000,000 
budded trees already have been pro- 
duced. These are material for the planta- 
tion industry. Five experiment sta- 
tions strategically located are making 
available scientific research and guidance 
for development of plantations, small 
and large. 

The most important of the cooperative 
field stations is located at Turrialba, 
near San Jose, the capital of Costa Rica. 
Started in 1940 this station is fully 
equipped and stocked. It possesses ample 
land for nurseries, clone collections and 
other limited plantings. Turrialba was 
selected as the site because it is ideal 
for investigation of the most serious pest 
of the rubber tree in this hemisphere, 
the South American leaf blight. The 


volcanic soil is excellent for growing 


rubber. Moreover, it is well situated 
to collaborate with the Inter-American 
Institute of Agricultural Sciences in fu- 
ture research and development work. 
The government of Costa Rica has 
provided a thousand hectare experiment 
station, known as “Los Diamentes,” 
which is about fifty miles from Turrial- 
ba. This farm is less than 1,000 feet 
above sea level and is representative of 
the broad northern coastal plain, which 
is well adapted for rubber growing. It 
will serve primarily as a propagation 
garden to supply bud-wood to growers 
in regions infested by the leaf blight. 
Another important cooperative field 
laboratory is at Belem, Brazil, gateway 
to the Amazon rubber country. This 
laboratory is located at the institute, 
Agronomico do Norte, operated by the 
Brazilian Department of Agriculture. 
Considering its strategic position, the 
Belem center may have a key role in 
the development of rubber production in 
the Amazon basin. Studies will be car- 
ried on there in different kinds of Hevea 
rubber indigenous to the Amazon coun- 
try. Scientists will collect bud-wood 
and seeds of superior trees. Up-river 
stations will be established to carry on 
agronomic research. Improvement in 
tapping methods and preparation of rub- 
ber from wild trees immediately are re- 
ceiving special attention in view of the 
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need of rubber for war purposes. 

In Haiti, a cooperative field station 
has been established at Marfranc for 
propagation of planting material. This 
material will be available for distribu- 
tion locally and to nearby countries. The 
leaf blight has not been found in Haiti. 
Strains of Hevea rubber susceptible io 
leaf blight will be crossed with resistant 
selections from the jungles of South 
America at the Marfranc station. 

The cooperative field station at Tela, 
Honduras, is located at the famous 
Lancetilla Farm, research station of the 
United Fruit Company. Two planta- 
tions of mature seedling rubber trees 
planted in 1926 by the United Fruit 
Company are sources of seed used for 
root stock production. In addition, the 
latest of these mature trees is used in 
developing techniques for small-scale or 
family size rubber enterprises. 

In Mexico, cooperative projects are 
under way with the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture at the El Palmar experiment station 
near the city of Tezonapa, state of Vera 
Cruz. Some 300 acres of mature rub- 
ber trees near this station provide ample 
seeds for production of root stocks and 
are under investigation for superior 
clones. Some of the latter, following 
blight-resistant tests at Turrialba, may 
prove valuable for commercial planting. 

In former times, when there was no 
competition to force rubber growers to 
develop special products for specific 
uses, the latex yield from all types of 
clones and rubber trees went to make 
up a conglomerate mass. This yielded 
a general or all-purpose product which 
had to serve wherever rubber was re- 
quired. This all-purpose product, of 
course, had many shortcomings. In the 
last three or four years before Java and 
Sumatra fell to the Japs, the Dutch were 
beginning to make great strides in de- 
veloping natural rubber for specific pur- 
poses. They had found that latex from 
different rubber trees, and particularly 
different strains, varies greatly in its 
properties and that it was of value to 
keep the latex produced from different 
strains of trees separate for use where 
best adapted. 

For years chemists have stressed the 
fact that some synthetic rubbers are re- 
sistant to oil and gasoline. Such resistant 
qualities can be utilized only in such 
limited ways as in the manufacture of 
hose for filling stations. To my mind 
in these times only such qualities as can 
be utilized in making tires are worth 
emphasizing. And chemists advocating 
synthetic rubber on the basis that it has 
tremendous possibilities in developing 
products for specific uses, apparently 
lose sight of the fact that Nature is far 
ahead of them in the ability to produce 
different kinds of rubber adapted to 
specific uses. This fact is lost sight of 


mainly because producers of natural rub. 
ber, particularly in this hemisphere, are 
not organized, that their product does 
not receive the wide and favorable pub. 
licity accorded synthetic rubber. 

As regards price, of course, there js 
no comparison between the two prod- 
ucts; natural rubber is much the cheap. 
er. Even if the raw material were to cost 
nothing, it seems illogical to expect that 
synthetic rubber could be polymerized 
out of either alcohol or petroleum in a 
city factory, paying high taxes, wages 
and overhead, at a price comparable to 
that involved in the production of natu- 
ral rubber, which is an ideal small. 
family industry. It is to the interest 
of rubber consumers in this country to 
see that the rubber of the future comes 
from a really cheap source. In the fu- 
ture, it should be possible with fully 
mature plantations of high-yielding trees 
to produce rubber at ten cents a pound 
or less. 

Rubber production is an ideal small- 
family industry. The Goodyear Rubber 
Plantations Company, which has carried 
on experiments with tropical American 
rubber production since 1935, has em- 
phasized that in the development of rub- 
ber production in this hemisphere small 
plantings can play an important role. 
Although there are some large plantings, 
like those of Goodyear in Costa Rica 
and Ford in Brazil, local farmers in 
those countries will be encouraged to 
make small plantings of a few acres and 
to utilize the large plantations and the 
cooperative experiment stations of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture as 
sources of planting material. 

No tropical crop is more suitable for 
farm production than is rubber. The 
mature trees are tapped and the latex is 
converted into dry rubber, usually 
smoked sheets, by a simple process 
which may be carried out with an in- 
vestment in equipment of as little as $50. 
The equipment required consists of such 
materials as discarded oil drums, home- 
made wooden paddles, and crude smoke- 
houses built with local materials. 

In the Far East over half the rubber 
is produced on individually-owned farms 
of less than 100 acres each. To bring 
these farms into production, the grower 
must wait from five to eight years before 
the trees are tapped and bring him a 
cash return. These growers use part of 
their land for producing food crops and 
often interplant the rubber trees with 
such tropical crops as coffee, cacao, ba- 
nanas, and rice. 

The effectiveness of the family-oper- 
ated farm in rubber production has been 
amply demonstrated in Haiti in connec- 
tion with the Haitian-American Agri- 
cultural Development Corporation, oF 
SHADA, as it is popularly known there. 

(Turn to page 412) 
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EARLY WILDLIFE AMERICANA 


By STANLEY P. YOUNG 
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The earliest recorded bounty plan for any predator on the Pacific slope of North Amer- 
ica was designed to curb the depredations of the puma in Lower California, Mexico 


MANY who are engaged, professionally 
or otherwise, in the field of natural his- 
tory and conservation are inclined to be 
somewhat confused in their concept of 
its historical background. It is believed 
in many quarters that interest in con- 
servation, with all of its ramifications, 
started from scratch early in the twen- 
tieth century, to develop through the fol- 
lowing decades the impetus found so 
prevalent today pertaining to everything 
existing out-of-doors. 

It appears to be true that nothing in 
the historical past indicates use or fa- 
miliarity with such present-day termi- 
nology as embodied in “game manage- 
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ment,” “sustained yield,” “deer irrup- 
tions,” the “buck law” and “wildlife 
sanctuary.” Nevertheless, early litera- 
ture records that from almost the dawn 
of American history our forebears were 
not all killers or human predators to the 
extent so often claimed. Whether they 
realized it or not, they at times prac- 
ticed some form of conservation in their 
daily dealings with wildlife. 

The Lower California Indians, for ex- 
ample, occupying what is now the Mexi- 
can state of Lower California, rarely, if 
ever, killed the puma or the buzzard. In- 
deed, the entire peninsula formed what 
might be called the first “predator sanc- 


tuary” in North America. The god-like 
reverence shown the puma through cen- 
turies-long protection tended to main- 
tain numbers of the animal over this 
region. According to the historian Clavi- 
gero, this was “caused by a superstitious 
belief on the part of the natives there, 
who did not dare to kill or disturb the 
animal in any way.” 

The turkey buzzard shared in this pro- 
tection. This was because the puma and 
the buzzard for many centuries had ma- 
terially aided the Indians in obtaining 
their daily sustenance. It was one of 
their customs to hunt methodically for 
a dead carcass after watching “the gath- 
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ering of the buzzards, and (searching) 
the ground carefully whenever they ob- 
served a number of these scavenger birds 
spotting . . . some carcass” which was 
“deposited upon or underground. By 
these means (the Indians) were enabled 
to discover the remains of a puma feast 
(generally a deer) which such a lordly 
beast, after the fashion of all the ‘Felidae 
or Canidae’ had hidden away here, and 
slightly covered with soil.” 


The vicuna, native big game of the Incas. 


biea” to the natives of Lower California, 
and the control of its depredations was 
early undertaken by the padres. The in- 
ducement offered the natives for the ex- 
tirpation of the animal was in the form 
of a bounty, consisting of a reward of 
one bull for each puma killed. The cus- 
tom prevailed during the time the priests 
had control of the missions. 

This form of puma control was ac- 
cordingly in effect for more than a cen- 





Because of a plan of 


game management practiced for centuries by the early Peruvians, 
this American member of the camel family is still in existence 


The sustenance of these Lower Cali- 
fornians thus obtained from the uneaten 
wild prey of the puma caused the Jesuit 
priests considerable concern when, with 
the building of their missions in the late 
sixteenth and the greater part of the 
seventeenth centuries, livestock was in- 
troduced from the mainland. It was not 
long until the puma became a serious 
problem for the padres and the early 
Christianized natives. As a result of the 
supplement to its food supply by the ad- 
dition of the imported livestock, this 
predator increased throughout the Lower 
California peninsula. 

The puma was known as the “Chim- 
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tury. It may be credited with being the 
earliest recorded bounty plan for any 
predator to be put into effect on the 
Pacific slope of North America. What 
results were obtained in controlling the 
animal’s depredations on the ranges sur- 
rounding the missions are not clear, but 
it is evident that the reverence of the 
Lower California Indian for the puma 
was never fully discarded, in spite of 
Christianity, up to the time the Jesuits 
were compelled to abandon the mis- 
sions. 

Whether contact between the native 
Californians and the Indian tribes to the 
north and east, such as the Apache and 





Hualpais, was the cause of the reverence 
and protection these tribes are also cred. 
ited with giving the puma is not known, 
Among the latter Indians, puma gall was 
a precious medicine administered in ex. 
treme illness. The efficacy of this was 
believed to increase the stamina in re. 
sisting the course of disease. It was be. 
lieved that the victim would in a short 
time assume the fierceness of the puma. 

The recent discovery of the Badianus 
Manuscript in the library of the Vatican 
proves also that the puma played a 
prominent role in the lives of the Aztecs, 
for a prick on the breast by a “sharp. 
ened bone” of a “white lion”—believed 
to mean a light-colored puma—was pre- 
scribed by the early Aztec physicians of 
Montezuma as an aid in staving off hu- 
man death. This record, dated 1552, is 
believed to be the first in the Americas 
for any use of a part of the puma in 
materia medica. 

The animal has long been a part of 
the Peruvian fauna. Indeed, it is from 
the early Peruvian Indians that the name 
“puma” was obtained. As depicted in 
designs on ancient Peruvian pottery, as 
portrayed by carvings on stone, and as 
imitated in gold or silver offerings to 
the sun, the puma was prominent in 
their lives and lore. The reverence 
shown it by the Lower California In- 
dians does not seem to be so well estab- 
lished, however, in spite of its being 
symbolized. Under the Inca rulers, as 
will be noted later, it was killed at every 
opportunity. 

The terrific mutilation the puma is 
capable of causing was apparently one 
of the main reasons it was used as an 
animal of torture in the dungeons of the 
Inca rulers for the repression of treason 
and disobedience. These dungeons were 
in many respects not unlike those of the 
Romans, where the African lion was 
used against early Christian converts. 
According to Means, “The Incaic dun- 
geon contained beside the puma, the 
bear, and jaguar, and had blind doors 
and passages, the latter of which were 
floored with sharp flint points, and upon 
these were released toads, vipers, and 
vermin. Into such a Hades the human 
victim was forced, there to stay until 
dead.” 

That a successful attempt was made 
in early Peru to tame the puma as a pet, 
similarly as in modern times, becomes 
apparent in a study of the ancient Incaic 
capital of Cuzco. Of the twelve wards 
making up this Inca metropolis, one was 
named “Puma Curcu.” Literally, the 
term means “lion beam,” and it was in 
this ward that pumas were apparently 
tied to beams until tamed. It is from 
Peru, therefore, that we have the earliest 
record of its first contacts with man of 
the second largest of the wildcats of the 
Western Hemisphere. 
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The scheme practiced by the Incas, 
during the heyday of that civilization, in 
harvesting native big game was directly 
opposite to the reverence shown the 
puma by the California Indians. It ap- 
pears that in spectacular hunting excur- 
sions the various Incas promulgated af- 
ter the breeding season of their native 
big game, the vicuha and guanaco, as 
many as 30,000 hunters would take part. 
Garcilasso, the Inca historian, records 
that they would split up into “two par- 
ties, one going to the right, the other to 
the left, and forming a great circle of 20 
or 30 leagues in circumference.” This 
scheme was in reality the so-called “cir- 
cular ring hunt” long in vogue centuries 
later in colonial America, and still prac- 
ticed in the western United States with 
slight modifications in the driving of 
coyotes and jack-rabbits to slaughter. 

As the human ring gradually closed 
in around the animals so rounded up, 
Garcilasso states, as many as 40,000 
deer, of various sorts, would be taken, 
also “lions, bears, many foxes, and wild- 
cats.” When the hunters sorted out the 
vicuhas and guanacos wanted for their 
wool, they were shorn and liberated. 
Others were killed for their flesh. A 
suficient number of males and females, 
selected from the best animals, were re- 
leased so that the species would be per- 
petuated. Each area chosen for the cir- 
cular hunt was covered every three 
years. This rotation made possible a 
goodly supply of game. 

All of the predators, including the 
puma, were killed, however, for these 
were the “creatures (that) did harm to 
the game,” and it was the wish of the 
Inca rulers and their Indian subjects “to 
rid the country of such vermin.” Gar- 
cilasso further states that the hunters 
“recorded the number of animals that 
had been killed, the vermin as well as 
the game. to know the number of head 
that had been killed and that remained 
alive; so as to be able to tell whether the 
game had increased at the time of the 
next hunt. 

“The viceroys and Inca governors 
hunted in the same way, each one in 
his province, assisting personally in the 
hunt, as well for amusement as to see 
that there was no unfairness in the dis- 
tribution of the flesh and wool to the 
people, and that the poor, who were the 
sick and aged, got their share.” 

This historic account is probably the 
oldest authentic record of any game 
management plan in the Western Hemi- 
sphere that included in its practice the 
control of predators. It is of further 
interest in that the game management 
program of these Indians included con- 
sideration of most of the fundamental 
principles that are recognized as essen- 
tial in the management of wildlife today. 

Possibly the plan of game manage- 
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ment that for centuries was practiced en- 
thusiastically by the early Peruvians had 
much to do with the perpetuation of the 
vicuna and guanaco, highly valued 
American representatives of the camel 
family. Despite the conquest by Pizarro, 
the sale of vicufa and guanaco products 
continued into the twentieth century. In 
1913 approximately 5,000 vicufa and 
20,000 guanaco skins went to the world 
markets. A decade later, in 1923, 30.- 


generally adopted in dealing with big 
game in this country. One of the main 
factors in the success which the ancient 
Peruvians attained in the management 
and improvement of their guanaco- 
vicuna herds was the unrestrained en- 
thusiasm and unfailing cooperation of 
each succeeding Inca ruler and his rul- 
ing subordinates in the management of 
their big game resources. The combina- 
tion of politics and misguided sentiment 





Also a member of the camel family is the guanaco, preserved along 


with the vicuna. 


Both were highly prized by the Incas because 


of the value of their wool and meat —and therefore conserved 


000 guanaco skins, which probably in- 
cluded some vicufia skins, were sold. 
While the Incas utilized and conserved 
these wildlife resources, recent reports 
of excessive killing, especially of the 
guanaco, indicate that this species is now 
in danger of extermination. Thus it ap- 
pears that in parts of the Andean re- 
gion, Inca methods of wildlife manage- 
ment might have been continued to ad- 
vantage to the present time. And, pro- 
ceeding farther afield, the thought comes 
to mind that the Inca practice, although 
well known in principle, might be more 


‘that impedes so much of the carrying 


out of well planned modern conservation 
programs was apparently unknown to 
the Incas. 

In our own country, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, whose bicentennial is being ob- 
served this year, was among the first of 
our early leaders to gain recognition as 
a naturalist and mammalogist. While 
serving as representative to France dur- 
ing the eighteenth century, he was called 
upon to defend the reputation for size of 
some of the larger American mammals. 

(Turn to page 414) 
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SLEET STORMS-— 
A FOREST SCOURGE 


By WINSLOW L. GOOCH 


IN CERTAIN parts of the South the win- 
ter 1943 sleet storms exacted a heavy 
toll in the forests, especially in portions 
of eastern Virginia and southern Mary- 
land where damage to pine stands was, 
to say the least, distressing. 

The Piedmont Plateau between Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Atlanta, Georgia, ap- 


The sleet storms that are most devas- 
tating in their after-effects are not an 
annual token passed out by Old Man 
Winter. Rather they are separated by 
a period of years. In Virginia, the last 
bad ice storm prior to the one the past 
winter was in February 1934. This 
storm left a heavy burden of ice and 


oe 
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The land owner sees — loss of present and 
prospective timber and other forest values 


pears to be a belt particularly susceptible 
to such storms. In this belt the replace- 
ment costs for transmission line poles 
has in certain years reached many thou- 


sands of dollars. The actual and poten- - 


tial loss of timber has been very great 
since broken and down timber can only 
be partially salvaged because so much 
of it is inaccessible or below merchant- 
able dimensions. 

Within this zone much of the winter 
precipitation is rain. A slight drop in 
temperature below 32° F. turns this rain 
into sleet and there is thus built up on 
trees, wire lines and other structures a 
weight of ice that unless relieved by 
immediate thawing results in widespread 
breakage. 
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snow on the timber and was accom- 
panied by a high wind that uprooted 
many large and mature trees. Many of 
those not wind-thrown had the tops 
broken off and today, nine years later, 
these decapitated trees have stooled out 
with a whorl of side branches at point 
of fracture giving to the tree in the 
absence of further height-growth a flat 
top appearance—a decided misfit tree 
in the stand. 

The area most seriously affected by 
the storm of January 26 to 28, 1943, 
lies north and northeast of Richmond 
and extends into southern Maryland. 
Damage was severest in the younger 
pine stands. In close stands of large 
pole size the weight of the mantle of 


ice in the crowns was so great as to 
force bending almost to the horizontal 
of large blocks of trees. In selective 
cutting areas where smaller size pulp- 
wood timber had been removed, there 
was considerable breakage, the breakage 
point being from a third to half-way 
down the tree. Seed trees that had been 
left on cutting areas due to greater age 
and root firmness stood up very well. 
In Richmond the maples, poplars, elms, 
and other soft-wooded deciduous trees 
suffered severely; large limbs and 
branches were torn, split and broken. 
Likewise, damage to _ transmission 


The tree lover sees—broken, 
distorted shade trees 
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lines was heavy. The ice core built up 
around line wires was two inches in 
thickness. Replacement of poles and 
other structural materials cost upwards 
of $125,000 and due to difficulties in 
procuring labor, power and telephone 
service could not be restored to isolated 
communities before midsummer. 

Representing as it does, both fire and 
insect hazard, the real challenge is 
prompt salvage of this storm-damaged 
timber. Thousands of cords are suit- 
able for pulpwood and excelsior wood, 
but because of labor shortage only a 
small proportion can be cleaned up un- 
less outside federal assistance is forth- 
coming. Appeals have been made for 
use of men in conscientious objectors 
camps, but without success. 

Roughly, 2,000 square miles are in- 
cluded in this damaged timber area. 
Local wood-using industries have offered 
farmers every accommodation for utiliz- 
ing this broken timber by furnishing 
where necessary truck transportation to 
landings and yards. Such companies are 
deeply concerned lest widespread beetle 
attack may spread to the older merchant- 
able pine that did not suffer so severely 
from the sleet. The southern pine beetle 
was serious in this section in 1936 and 
1937 and several entomologists believe 





The wire companies see— 
damaged communications 
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The fire warden sees—increased fire 
hazards and greater fire fighting costs 





Trees like this can sometimes be salvaged 
for pulpwood — but not always at a profit 


that this outbreak had its origin in the 
favorable environmental factors created 
by the ice storm of 1934. 

The situation is not unlike that created 
by the New England hurricane a few 
years ago. Decay of much of the pine 
wood during the coming year will make 
it unfit for use or sale for products other 
than fuelwood. But it will represent a 
constant fire menace for many years and 
one that can threaten destruction of tim- 
ber stands over many hundreds of acres. 
Fires this past spring have burned with 
a fury much above normal, creating so 
great a heat that suppression crews are 
obliged to retire to distant roadways 


for back-firing instead of attacking the 
blaze directly. 

But it is these same timber stands 
which furnish the raw material on which 
industry must depend for meeting the 
increasingly heavier demands for war 
goods. The need is urgent and with 
such a large proportion of the local 
population absent in the armed services 
or in defense plants, a salvaging pro- 
gram for this storm-damaged timber to 
include uniformly and completely the 
entire affected area is just too much for 
local people to handle. It is a forest 
disaster that in the light of the crying 
need for wood to meet war needs, merits 
federal recognition and assistance. 
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WAR AND THE FARM FISH POND 


FISH FARMING has a long and vener- 
able history. ‘Down through the ages 
the fish pond has contributed to the 
economy of all civilized people. One 
author states that fish were hatched arti- 
ficially in China about 2,000 B.C. The 
first classic on pondfish culture was writ- 
ten by Fan Lai in 475 B.C. Fish farming 
was first recognized as a part of agricul- 
tural practice in 1639 A.D. when Hsu 
Kwang Chih published his famous book, 
“A Complete Book of Agriculture.” In 
fact it is so important as an agricultural 
project that in some parts of China six- 
tenths of the land is covered with ponds. 

From there the industry spread to 
Rome where the carp was considered the 
food of royalty. Along with the Roman 
Legions the carp was carried into Europe 
where the farming of fish of all species 
is intimately tied up with the agricul- 
tural economy of such countries as 
France, Belgium, Poland, and Germany. 
Even Hitler recognized the value of fish 
farming when in the spring of 1942 he 
ordered all the ponds of Poland and 
middle Europe to be intensively farmed 
to increase the production of fresh wa- 
ter fish. 

Although the carp plays an important 
part in the fish farming program of 
other countries, it is in disfavor here. 
It was introduced very early in our his- 
tory and gradually spread to every sec- 
tion of the country, but the abundance 
of other fishes and the destructiveness 
of the carp to the habitat of game fishes 
soon placed it in disrepute. Except for 
an abortive attempt to propagate them 
in ponds during the last world war, the 
market supply has been derived mainly 
from the rivers and lakes of this coun- 
try, largely as control measures to im- 
prove the habitat for game fish. With 
prices increasing at present there is an 
increase in commercial fishing and a 
considerable revival of interest in propa- 
gation methods, especially around the 
more populous centers of the country. 

Just as the public is turning to the 
utilization of the cheaper cuts of meats 
because of the reduced amount of the 
better cuts available, they are turning 
more and more to fish which were previ- 
ously thought less desirable. The lower 
production of fish during 1942, coupled 
with the fact that a very large propor- 
tion has been diverted to lend-lease, and 
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the difficulty of transportation, has 


created a market for species which previ- 
ously were not in demand. 

Through the office of the Coordinator 
of Fisheries, state conservation depart- 
ments, and home economics departments 
of some of the state colleges, many 
recipes have been developed for the 


preparation of less popular fish such as 
carp. The result has been a decided 
upward movement of prices and in the 
amount of carp reaching the mid-west- 
ern markets. 

The propagation of other species of 
fish in ponds has been confined largely 
to the dealer handling them for sale to 


Fish ponds southern style. The ponds are constructed as part 
of erosion control and water supply management projects. 
Systematic fish culture can furnish a direct revenue from them 
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clubs for restocking purposes, or those 
slling fishing rights on an individual 
fish or poundage basis. In the last war 
some interest was shown for the produc- 
tion of these fish as food. 

Such publications as “Fish Ponds on 
Farms” by R. S. Johnson and M. F. Sta- 
leton of the Bureau of Fisheries, and 
“The Farm Pond and Its Productivity” 
by R. L. Barney and H. L. Canfield of 
the Minnesota Game and Fish Depart- 
ment, give methods used and informa- 


Ce 


(Upper) Farm fish pond products. Pond-grown 
southern bass may weigh up to nine pounds 


(Center ) Hatchery pools such as this one at We- 
laka, Florida, provide “stock” for farm ponds 


(Lower ) Fingerlings for stocking farm ponds. A 
given number, size and weight are used to the acre 
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tion on fish farming at that time. 

Since then the use of fertilizers has 
been given some study and a consider- 
able knowledge regarding the manage- 
ment of bodies of water has been ac- 
quired. Beginning with the release of 
studies made at Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, the construction of ponds on 
farms for the propagation of bluegill 
and bass for table use has received new 
impetus. Recent advances in the knowl- 
edge of land management have assisted 
in this program. 

Ponds constructed 
for the control of 
soil erosion have, 
through the proper 
practices applicable 
to erosion control, 
become suitable 
habitats for wildlife 
and fish. The new 
concept, that good 
conservation — prac- 
tices applied to one 
of these resources 
assists in the con- 
servation of all, is 
exemplified in good 
farm fish pond prac- 
tice. 

Suitable vegeta- 
tion planted on the 
shore and on the 
watershed surround- 
ing the pond pre- 
vents the removal of 
valuable soil which 
takes years to re- 
build. The waters of 
the pond cleared in 
this fashion become 
desirable habitats 
for fish of various 
species and the fer- 
tilizing elements and 
organic matter de- 
rived from this veg- 
etation increase the 
fertility of the wa- 
ter. The margins of 
the pond become the 
habitat of many spe- 
cies of wildlife, and 
the water may be 
diverted for farm 
use. A large number 
of ponds in any one 
area is of assistance 
in the conservation 
of soil moisture and 
aids in raising the 
water table. 

As a conservation 
tool the farm pond 
has its place in our 
agricultural econo- 
my. Conservation is 
the wise use of a 
natural resource. It 


would not be good conservation to use 
land suitable for agricultural crops for 
fish ponds. The primary use of ponds 
is the conservation of water and the 
control of erosion to prevent depletion 
of soil fertility. By wise planning, sub- 
marginal land is put to good use in con- 
serving the soil and water resources. 
With a little additional planned manage- 
ment these same ponds will serve the 
other purpose of producing a supple- 
mentary crop. 

The Soil Conservation Service spon- 
sored the construction of ponds for the 
control of soil erosion as early as 1939. 
Missouri has actually given financial 
and other assistance to farmers who were 
willing to build ponds for the same pur- 
pose. But the program which started 
out with these ends in view has been 
changed to one for the production of 
food fishes. The necessity for develop- 
ing local sources of food has focused 
attention upon the farm fish pond pro- 
gram. 

Ponds such as those described can be 
built inexpensively with the equipment 
already on hand. The only additional 
material required over that ordinarily 
used is a simple outlet for draining, 
should the necessity occur. Theoretical- 
ly ponds stocked with a balanced popula- 
tion should not need restocking pro- 
vided they are properly fished and fer- 
tilized. 

The ordinary unfertilized pond will 
support a small number of fish and will 
produce a much smaller number for 
food. As the fertility increases, the 
amount of fish which can be grown will 
be increased. The common fertilizers 
used around the farm are suitable for 
this purpose and may include whatever 
materials are the most readily available 
and cheapest. The only requirement is 
that sufficient fertilizing substances be 
supplied and the pond be heavily fished. 

Under southern conditions fingerlings 
stocked in the fall or early spring will 
be large enough for food by the next 
fall. In northern climates growth will 
be less, depending upon the average 
summer temperature and the length of 
the growing season. Fertilization fos- 
ters the growth of maximum numbers of 
food organisms and accelerates the 
growth rate of the fish, thus increasing 
the turnover of legal fish and making a 
larger number available for food in a 
given length of time. 

One European author places the pro- 
duction of game fish, such as pike, at 
between 176 and 320 pounds to the acre 
in the best ponds on natural food, and 
the production of trout at 440 pounds 
to the acre where they are hand fed. 
The production of carp would average 
forty percent higher than the 176 to 320 
pound average, and for trout would be 

(Turn to page 413) 
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PROGRESS IN PUBLIC REGULATION 
OF PRIVATE FORESTS 


THE WAR, by vastly increasing de- 
mands for wood products and disclosing 
many new and revolutionary wood uses, 
has dramatized forest problems as per- 
haps they have not been dramatized 
since Theodore Roosevelt’s day. 

The U. S. Forest Service has repeated- 
ly declared control of cutting operations 
to be necessary to save private forests 
from over-exploitation. The Directors 
of The American Forestry Association 
expressed themselves in favor of such 
controls nearly four years ago and have 
frequently reaffirmed their position. The 
Council of the Society of American For- 
esters endorsed the public regulation 
principle in 1941 and reiterated its stand 
early in 1943. In 1941, the principle 
was also endorsed by the Association of 
State Foresters and was reaffirmed a 
year later by its western section. The 
National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation gave its sanction to the public 
regulation principle in 1941, but not all 
forestry industry groups have done so. 
The Southern Pulpwood Conservation 
Association, at its meeting in New Or- 
leans in April 1943, opposed federal 
regulation, but professed an open mind 
as to the necessity for state regulation. 
Many forest industry groups have taken 
no stand on the question. 

Nevertheless, there seems to be a con- 
currence of opinion among most indi- 
viduals in touch with conditions prevail- 
ing in private forests that some form of 
public control over cutting operations is 
necessary. Excepting a few outstanding 
foresters and the official viewpoint of 
the U. S. Forest Service, the weight of 
public opinion appears to be on the side 
of state rather than federal control. With, 
the single exception noted, all of the 
formal resolutions passed by the organi- 
zations mentioned have specifically en- 
dorsed state, not federal, regulation. 

Advocates of state regulation claim 
that the states are the logical regulatory 
agencies, because of their broad powers 
over land use and taxation, and the fact 
that they administer forest fire and other 
forest protection laws relating to private 
lands. Many of the latter laws are of 
themselves regulatory even though they 
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do not directly touch cutting practices. 
Proponents of federal control claim that 
the issue is national in scope and insist 
therefore that it must be dealt with by 
the federal government. They are skep- 
tical of state efforts. 

Even though the U. S. Forest Service 
has long urged federal controls, Con- 
gress has failed to enact regulatory legis- 
lation. There has, however, been prog- 
ress on the part of the states—at least 
so far as law-passing goes. Most of 
these laws are quite recent, but the 
oldest dates from 1903. Ten states have 
enacted regulatory laws; two others de- 
fine areas where forests may not be 
removed or must be established. 

The following states now have forest 
regulation laws of some sort. The year 
of passage is given in parenthesis. 
Nevada (1903) , New Hampshire (1921), 
Louisiana (1922), Wisconsin (1929), 
Idaho (1941), Indiana (1941), Oregon 
(1941), Virginia (1942), Minnesota 
1943), Maryland (1943), California 
(1943), Massachusetts (1943). Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin both have forest 
regulation bills before their legislatures. 
The odds seem to be against their pas- 
sage. The following have rejected regu- 
lation bills (or they were withdrawn be- 
fore voted upon): Colorado (1941), 
Connecticut (1941), Washington 
(1941), New York (1943), North Caro- 
lina (1943), Washington (1943), Ver- 
mont (1937 and 1943). 

In all, eighteen of the forty-eight 
states have either passed, considered or 
are giving legislative consideration to 
public control of cutting on private for- 
ests. Since all but four of the laws now 
on the books date back at most to 1941, 
it seems fair to say that this movement 
is young but rather vigorous. 

These laws and bills (regardless of 
whether they have been enacted) all 
have the same general objective, namely 
to keep forests productive to the extent 
that reproduction will follow cuttings. 
None attempt to provide for sustained 
yield. Otherwise they vary widely in 
scope and method of approach. Some 
are designed to cope with special prob- 
lems. Others are limited to specified 


parts of a state or to certain species of 
trees or types of forests. Some specify 
the cutting methods to be used. Others 
authorize state forestry departments or 
special boards set up for the purpose 
to determine harvesting procedures, 
Some have “teeth” in them; others make 
no specific provision for enforcement or 
any effective penalties for noncompli- 
ance. Nearly all make provision for for- 
est land clearing for legitimate purposes 
and for cutting by an owner for his 
personal use. 

The present Indiana and Wisconsin 
laws are designed to cover special prob- 
lems not connected with cutting prac- 
tices, but to prevent forest destruction 
due to other forms of land use. The 
Indiana law is designed to insure for- 
estation or reforestation of lands from 
which the top soil has been removed by 
strip mining operations. The Wisconsin 
law sets up zoning provisions for forest 
lands. Where the soil is nonagricultural, 
it forbids land clearing for farming. The 
bill now before the Wisconsin Legisla- 
ture regulates cutting practices. 

The cutting methods prescribed de- 
pend in part on the problems faced in 
reproducing forests in different states. 
Where the forests tend to an even-aged 
form and the trees are in consequence 
all of approximately the same size, op- 
erators normally clear cut. To repro- 
duce such a forest it is generally neces- 
sary to leave seed trees. Regulatory 
laws designed to meet this condition 
specify the minimum size, character and 
number of the trees which must be left 
for each unit of area. There is no uni- 
formity as to provisions regarding num- 
ber and specifications of seed trees. This 
is as it should be. There is wide varia- 
tion in the forests of different regions. 

Where forests tend to an uneven-aged 
form, trees of all sizes are encountered 
on the same area. Here good forestry 
usually consists in leaving the smaller 
trees as the basis of a second crop. 
Regulatory laws designed for such for- 
ests specify a diameter limit below which 
trees may not be cut. Here again the 
provisions vary to meet conditions en- 
countered in individual states. Some of 
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them have both kinds of forests, hence 
they specify different methods for the 
different forest forms. 

It is difficult to phrase cutting rules 
designed to perpetuate forests without 
making them either too rigid or too 
complicated to he workable and effective. 
There are many arguments, therefore, 
in favor of either stating methods in 
rather broad terms and making provi- 
sions for competent public authorities 
to interpret, modify and set such stand- 
ards of performance as may be neces- 
sary to meet unforeseen conditions. Some 
laws or proposed laws do this, others go 
further and leave determination of actual 
methods of cutting entirely to constituted 
administrative authority, setting forth in 
the laws themselves only the general ob- 
jective of keeping forests productive. 

Whether the cutting methods are 
specified by law or by administrative 
regulations, if they are to be successful 
the operator must conduct his cutting 
in such a way that the seed trees or the 
smaller trees which are left are not de- 
stroyed by logging, nor the new stand 
endangered by accumulation of logging 
slash. Not all the laws provide for this. 
Only a few require that seed trees be 
left standing until reproduction is fully 
established. In some states the penalties 
for non-compliance are so light and the 
responsibility to institute legal proceed- 
ings for failure to comply is so ill- 
defined that an operator ignoring the 
law does not take much risk. 

Forest owners, even those favorable 
to the general principle of public regu- 
lation, have frequently expressed fear 
lest it be applied in such a way as to 
raise the cost of their operations beyond 
the profit margin. Such measures in the 
end would defeat their own objectives. 
Successful public regulation must, there- 
fore, require cutting and other methods 
that are both silviculturally sound and 
economically feasible for the land owner. 
In order that the proper combination of 
knowledge to accomplish this is made 
use of, some of the states have estab- 
lished special boards to represent all 
interests concerned with the forest to 
set up and administer the regulations. 
These boards are tied in with the exist- 
ing forestry authorities, the state forester 
being the administrative officer. Other 
states have left the administration of the 
law in the hands of the present forestry 
commission or state foresters. 

It is far too soon to appraise the re- 
sults of these regulatory laws. But it 
seems safe to say that the earliest laws 
are not sufficiently comprehensive and 
do not provide sufficient “teeth” or ad- 
ministrative machinery to be of particu- 
lar significance except as they establish 
the right of the states involved to regu- 
late cutting practices on private forests. 

ey seem, in fact, to have been practi- 
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cally inoperative from the start. Taking 
the earlier and later laws together they 
should be considered as a beginning in 
an uncharted field in which no one has 
a right to be dogmatic and where there 
is much room for experimentation and 
much need for experience. Some of the 
recent laws, notably the Oregon law of 
1941 (with 1943 amendments) and the 
Maryland law of 1943, are the most ad- 
vanced and have sufficient flexibility to 
meet local administrative and forest con- 
ditions. Progress must come not alone 
by getting more laws enacted but by 
improving existing ones. 





Nearly every country in the world 
where forests are important has 
found it necessary to apply some 
sort of public control over their ex- 
ploitation. Those favoring it in the 
United States are divided into two 
schools—one holding that controls 
should be applied by the federal 
government, the other insisting that 
control is a state matter. So far 
state control advocates have made 
more progress. Ten states now have 
forest regulation laws. They are 
California, Idaho, Indiana, Louisi- 
ana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Min- _ 
nesota, New Hampshire, Oregon and 
Nevada. 











The Association of State Foresters has 
given much thought to the general frame- 
work on which a state forest regulation 
law should be drafted. A committee of 
that Association has drawn up a model 
regulatory bill the essential features of 
which are condensed in Mr. Merrill’s 
article on page 396 of this issue. De- 
spite the great disparity of forest condi- 
tions and administrative setups in the 
different states, this model bill appears 
to be a sound starting point in drafting 
new or revising existing regulatory legis- 
lation. Such legislation, regardless of 
its form, is a part of general forest 
legislation. Its successful functioning 
will depend upon the adequacy of forest 
fire, insect and fungus disease laws and 
their enforcement, the soundness of the 
system of forest taxation. and the com- 
petency of state forestry bodies. 

This last point was not overlooked by 
the proponents of the Washington law 
which failed of passage in the 1943 ses- 
sion. It was introduced along with other 
legislation designed to strengthen the 
state forestry department. Likewise, the 
interrelation of regulatory with other 
forest laws was realized by the New 
Hampshire Legislature which, in its 1943 
session, provided for creation of a spe- 
cial commission to study and recommend 
changes in forest taxation laws and to 


recommend further legislation for public 
regulation of cutting on private lands if 
they seem to them to be necessary. 

Regardless of laws present or pros- 
pective, if state regulation is to be effec- 
tive, it must be administered by state 
forestry organizations that are well estab- 
lished and financed units of state gov- 
ernment, free from political influence 
and staffed by competent foresters. It 
may be said without the slightest dis- 
paragement of state forestry as a whole 
that some of the states do not yet have 
forestry organizations meeting these 
standards. All those who believe in 
state rather than federal regulation have 
the obligation to help build up state for- 
estry organizations adequate to meet the 
responsibilities with which they propose 
to entrust them. 

It is also well to remember that the 
forestry problem is national in scope. 
From this viewpoint, what happens to 
the forests in certain states and groups 
of states is of major significance. Re- 
cent passage of a regulatory law in Mas- 
sachusetts does not counterbalance fail- 
ure to enact one in the State of Wash- 
ington. Massachusetts, even should its 
forests be developed to the maximum, 
could not supply a large volume of for- 
est products to the rest of America. 
Washington is one of the great lumber 
producing states. Its forest products are 
nationally distributed. 

At present, and probably for many 
years, the forests of the fe~ West and 
the South will remain the most impor- 
tant timber producing areas of America. 
Regionally, the far West is more 
nearly covered by state regulation than 
any other part of the country. In the 
South, second in commercial importance 
of the great forest regions, state regula- 
tion has scarcely made a start. 

Until at least these two forest regions 
are covered by adequate state regulatory 
systems which are enforced, advocates 
of federal regulation are not likely to 
be overly impressed with talk of states 
rights or arguments that states are the 
logical regulatory units. They will also 
continue to point out that unregulated 
cutting cannot continue indefinitely if 
we are to put our forest house in order. 

The advocates of state regulation, 
therefore, cannot rest on the progress 
shown which is at best isolated and 
immature. Further progress depends not 
alone on their efforts but on the attitude 
of forest land holders and the forest 
industries. Few forest land holders en- 
thuse about regulation—state or federal. 
No one likes to be regulated. An in- 
creasing number of them are handling 
their lands in a satisfactory way. They 
may claim not to need regulating. Some 
who are liquidating their holdings do 
not relish making expenditures for the 
benefit of posterity. Individuals among 
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them may give lip service to state regu- 
lation because they think it will be easier 
to “get around” than federal. 

The more farsighted leaders in the 
forest industries see two things quite 
clearly: (1) The future of their indus- 


try lies in mass production of forest 
crops; (2) the producer of growing 
timber is at an immediate economic dis- 
advantage compared with this competi- 
tor who is liquidating his capital asset. 
These farseeing men, therefore, are not 





likely to oppose regulation on any sound 
silvicultural and economic basis. They 
prefer it on a state basis which wil] 
bring controls closer to the forest; jf 
that does not work out they will prob. 
ably not oppose it on a federal one. 


ESSENTIALS OF A STATE FOREST 
REGULATION LAW 


IN THE summer of 1942 the Eastern 
Conservation Committee of the Council 
of State governments designated the 
state foresters of the North Atlantic 
states as a committee to work up uni- 
form forest legislation. Among other 
things the committee adopted a policy 
in regard to public regulation which 
with minor changes was approved by 
the council’s legislative representatives 
from the several states and embodied 
in a model bill approved by the legis- 
lative representatives of the North At- 
lantic states at the Sixth Eastern States 
Conservation Conference at Boson on 
January 15, 1943. 

The statement of the committee as to 
the contents of a model law is as fol- 
lows: 

“1. Statement of Policy. A statement 
of policy emphasizing the public interest 
in forest lands and the desirability of 
long term forest management purposes 
should be incorporated in such bill, the 
language to be left to each state to work 
out for itself. 

2. Definitions. It was agreed that 
there should be a set of definitions em- 
bracing such terms as: natural resources, 
woodland, state and district boards, land- 
owner, persons, forest products, cords, 
the unit of measure or log rule to be 
employed, and the definition of permit- 
tee and licensee. 

3. State Forestry Board. Composi- 
tion. It was agreed that where practi- 
cable, use should be made of existing 
forestry boards or boards managing the 
department of conservation, provided 
that the personnel of such board con- 
tained adequate representation of the 
various forestry interests involved. 

Where such was not the case, the com- 
mittee inclined to recommend the crea- 
tion of a new board, the chairman of 
which should be the chairman of the 
managing board of the department of 
the commissioner, if the department was 
headed by such. It was agreed that rep- 
resentation on the board should consist 
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of persons representing: (1) Owners of 
commercial forest lands: (2) Owners of 
farm forest lands; (3) Pulp and paper 
industry; (4) Lumber producing indus- 
try; (5) Citizens’ conservation groups. 
It was recommended that the executive 
officer of the board should be the state 
forester or similar officer of the state. 

4. Powers of Board. 

1. Subject to modifications in ar- 
rangement, it was agreed that the powers 
of the board should include power to: 
(1) Issue rules and regulations to cover 
forest practices, such rules to be pro- 
mulgated after public hearing; (2) 
Require the filing of statistics of cut; 
(3) Issue licenses governing conditions 
of cut; (4) Permit employees of state 
and district boards to enter in upon and 
inspect woodlands; (5) Direct district 
board activities; (6) Hear appeals from 
decision of district boards. 

2. In connection with the appoint- 
ment of regional boards, the state board 
shall endeavor to secure the same dis- 
tribution of interests as are represented 
in the state board itself, namely, repre- 
sentatives of commercial forest lands, 
farm forest lands, the forest industry 
predominant in the district, and citizens’ 
conservation groups. 

3. Such district boards should have 
power to adopt rules after public hear- 
ing. 

4. The executive officer of the district 
board should be a forester supplied by 
the Department. 

5. District boards should develop 
particular local policies and have au- 
thority to pass upon specific manage- 
ment plans. 

6. When such specific management 
plans are accepted by the district board, 
procedure thereunder should be regard- 
ed as equivalent to compliance with the 
district rules. 

7. Members of district boards should 
be paid a per diem fee smaller than that 
of the state board and their necessary 
expenses. 


5. Duties of Private Owners of For- 
est Land. In general, there should be 
placed upon all owners the duty of leav- 
ing conditions favorable for regrowth. 

1. All forest land on which lumber- 
ing operations are conducted after the 
passage of the act should be left by the 
operator in a favorable condition for 
regrowth with the object of maintaining 
sufficient growing stock to provide raw 
material for industry and to furnish 
employment to forest communities con- 
tinuously, if possible, or at least without 
long interruption. 

2. Young growth. So far as prac- 
ticable, all desirable seedlings and sap- 
lings should be protected during logging 
operations. 

3. Restocking land after cutting. 
Minimum standard practice should re- 
quire the leaving of trees of desirable 
species of suitable size singly or in 
groups, well distributed, and in such 
numbers as to secure restocking. Pro- 
vision should be made for clear cutting 
when approved by the district board. 

4. Leases and timber cutting rights. 
The act and all rules and regulations 
promulgated thereunder should apply to 
the owner of the land or the stumpage 
and to persons whose operations are in 
timber, trees, or wood held under lease 
or cutting rights at the time of the pas- 
sage of the act. Provision should be 
made that in administering the act due 
consideration should be given to the 
ownership equities existing when the law 
becomes effective in order to avoid un- 
reasonable hardship, but any such leases 
or cutting rights entered into after the 
passage of the act should be unreserved- 
ly subject thereto.” 


(Copies of the model bill mentioned 
above may be obtained by addressing a 
request to Mr. Perry H. Merrill, Presi- 
dent, Association of State Foresters. 
State Forest Service, Montpelier, Ver- 
mont.—Kditor. ) 
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A Climatic Hazard 
TO MENTION sleet storms in August 


may seem unseasonable. Nevertheless, 
thoughts of a landscape of trees clothed 
in ice may help to take the mind off the 
heat of midsummer. ‘The real purpose, 
however, of publishing Mr. Gooch’s ar- 
tice, “Winter Sleet Storms,” in this 
issue and of commenting on it editorially 
is to direct attention to one of the many 
hazards which hang over the path of the 
private individual in the long-time man- 
agement and growing of forests. Storms, 
like forest fires, are a private forestry 
hazard from which the owner has no 
recourse, because storm and fire insur- 
ance on growing forests is not written. 

Sleet or glaze storms, no less than 
summer tornadoes, frequently cause 
great damage to forests in various parts 
of the United States, chiefly along the 
Atlantic Seaboard, in the South, and in 
the Lake States. Sometimes they are 
localized and sometimes widespread. 
Always they attract much attention. The 
sight of woodlands, shade trees, orchards 
and pole lines sheathed in ice is unde- 
niably beautiful. Photographers, pro- 
fessional and amateur, flock to the scene. 
Rotogravure supplements, photograph 
exhibitions and news reels attest the re- 
sult of their labors, but owners of dam- 
aged shade and orchard trees call fran- 
tically on state foresters and experiment 
stations for advice as to how to repair 
the damage from broken limbs and split 


Perspective of Time 


THE words of Dr. John C. Merriam, 
president of the Save-the-Redwoods 
League, in a recent address before that 
eminent body, fall as pearl-drops of wis- 
dom upon a war-parched world. Re- 
flecting upon the calm and antiquity of 
the redwoods, his thoughts turned to the 
peace conference that will pattern the 
world when the last shot of the present 
war is fired. 

“It may be,” he said, “that for the 
statesmen who settle these great ques- 
tions (of the peace conference) in which 
time is a critical element we should rec- 
ommend a sojourn of at least a few 
hours in a redwood temple, where time 
must be faced and in some measure ap- 
preciated.” 
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crotches. Woodland owners shake their 
heads, knowing that situated as they are 
little can be done. 

Presently the ice melts. Pole lines are 
repaired, broken branches and down 
trees are removed from the highways, 
shade trees are repaired — sometimes 
well, more often badly. Life returns to 
normal and the storm is generally for- 
gotten. 

Only those having occasion to go into 
the woods see the dense litter of broken 
tops, snapped off branches, bent over 
and fallen trees, and realize the loss to 
timber and increased fire hazards due to 
these Acts of God—to use the insurance 
man’s term. The best the forester can 
do is to clear up wreckage and salvage 
what he can. If this is done, after a 
few years only the expert can detect that 
anything has happened but he knows 
that half a century may be required for 
the loss in growth to be restored. Clean- 
up and salvage are expensive at best and 
economically possible only when market 
and labor conditions are favorable— 
sometimes not at all. 

It is scarcely to be expected that men 
will ever be able to “put out” an ice 
storm as they do a forest fire, or even 
mitigate its severity as they can insect 
and fungous attacks on forests. Such 
storms will remain a real and uncertain 
hazard to timber growing that may wipe 
out in part or in whole private forestry 


Recalling that “the regular thing is 
to hold a peace conference in some elab- 
orate environment of man—a Hall of 
Mirrors at Versailles, after the last war, 
in the effete and luxurious court at 
Vienna after the Napoleonic Wars?— 
the San Francisco Examiner observes 
that “the prospects for the next peace 
conference indicate Washington will be 
the location.” 

Then, looking upon Dr. Merriam’s 
words as “the best suggestion yet for 
the location of the peace conference,” 
the Examiner asks editorially: 

“Why not in a solemn forest? Along 
the Redwood Highway are trees that 
sprung from cones when Christ walked 
the earth, that were great when Na- 





undertakings of years’ standing. 

Mr. Gooch in his article on last year’s 
glaze storm in Virginia and Maryland 
suggests that somewhat the same sort of 
federal assistance in salvage work be of- 
fered to timberland owners there as was 
extended to those in the New England 
hurricane zone a few years ago. Since 
much of the area lies in the coastal zone 
where the Army is desirous of having 
special protection for military reasons, 
federal money from the emergency fire 
protection funds might with propriety 
and good effect be spent to reduce the 
fire hazard by cleaning up debris left 
after this storm. 

Sleet storms are to be classed with 
hurricanes as natural hazards to forests. 
Hurricanes invade forests less often but 
are more devastating when they do come. 
It has been suggested that there are 
enough past records of hurricanes so 
that risk-rates for forest insurance 
against storm damage might be devel- 
oped, but little progress in this direction 
has been achieved. The insurance haz- 
ard, apparently, is too great, or at least 
not yet sufficiently studied. This being 
the case, Mr. Gooch’s suggestion that 
federal aid be extended in such cases as 
part of a national forest policy, just as it 
is in the case of forest fires and as it was 
extended so successfully in the case of 
the New England hurricane of 1939, is 
much in point. 


poleon was great —and they are still 
great. There, indeed, would the states- 
men feel their little period on the stage 
of life set in its true perspective of time. 

“Of course the peace conference won't 
be held at Bull Creek Flat—but it should 
be in some such place, or at Yosemite 
or the Grand Canyon—where man would 
feel how humble he is before the might 
of ages.” 

This is well said. Our great national 
parks which, Director Newton B. Drury 
in the lead article of this issue pictures 
in their wartime role, are, like the red- 
woods, solemn courts of ageless peace. 
There in solemnity of thought, amid the 
creative works of Nature, one may come 
to know time’s true perspective. 
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SHADE TREES: 





Greedy Roots—Vice or Virtue? 


By L. E. MANNING 


THERE is a song about the “Ivy Green” 
whose roots crept into the cellar and 
found the wine casks. Certainly roots 
have been known to do strange things— 
cast-iron pipes two feet through have 
been broken; masses of rock weighing 
tons have been overthrown by trees tak- 
ing root in crevices; lawns under cer- 
tain old trees have been so filled with 
roots that it would seem more proper to 
use a plane than a lawn-mower! 

Five common trees—the elms, maples. 
beech, poplars and willows—have ac- 
quired a notoriety in this respect which 
has been the subject of much warning 
by experts and avoidance by would-be 
planters. The warnings are justified, 
but there is another side to it. Greedy 
roots are an outward and visible sign of 
an inward virtue in shade trees—the 
lusty, vigorous will to thrive. Possibly 
this virtue has too often been insuff- 
ciently weighed against the more spec- 
tacular vice. 

Consider how many times quick 
growth is useful; or ability to grow vig- 
orously in soil that simply cannot be 
properly cultivated and fertilized, for one 
reason or another. In burned over 
country, for instance, or on the prairies, 





the poplars are always the first trees. On 
the other hand consider the great beauty 
of the American elm and ask if it is not 
worthwhile to consider how it may be 
planted so that its charm may be added 
to lawns and gardens. 

There are two general types of root- 
greediness—those which fill the soil at 
the surface so full of roots that nothing 
else can grow, and those whose roots 
are so thirsty and vigorous as to break 
water mains and sewers. Let us consid- 
er their faults and virtues and try to 
determine methods for their safe use. 


Lawn-chokers: elm, 
maple and beech 


The elms most suitable as shade trees 
are three in number. Of these the hand- 
somest, American elm, is typically slow 
in youth although a variety called Mo- 
line is of much faster growth. An old 
tree in an ordinary lawn will present a 
problem, for no grass can be made to 
grow except by adding an inch or two 
of topsoil each year. Yet here is one of 
the handsomest trees in America, and 
safe uses can be found by the score: 
Set in wide avenues without grass it is 
entirely satisfactory; set in the edge of 
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AMERICAN ELM 





woods, a little back, it provides a fine 
background and the barren earth be. 
neath it can be screened by surround. 
ing shrubbery. Lastly, the elm is one of 
the few trees to thrive in damp, even 
swampy soil, and in such a situation jt 
is much less root-greedy, for it is then 
under no necessity to find water. 

The Scotch or English elm (campes. 
tris) is quite different in appearance,— 
more like an oak. and suitable to small- 
er areas, but its uses are the same as 
American elm with one exception—it 
can withstand impure city air very 
much better. i 

The third important elm is the §j- 
berian or “Chinese” (pumila). This is 
very fast growing if in sandy soil, but 
a small tree compared to the other elms, 
It is definitely less root greedy, but not 
nearly so handsome. Its chief useful. 
ness is for rather dry locations and 
climates. Like all elms. the number of 
insect pests is legion but. on the other 
hand, the ability of the tree to thrive in 
spite of them is amazing. 

The American and European beeches 
are essentially alike, though the Euro- 
pean has a number of forms such as 
weeping and purple-leaved. They permit 
absolutely nothing to grow beneath, but 
are usable even in a lawn because they 
branch very low and should not be 
pruned to a head, but so grown that 
the branches come down to the grass all 
around, making a huge pyramid of 
leaves that is beautiful. trouble-free and 
of lusty growth. American beech insists 
on pure air while the European does not. 

Norway maple is probably the most 
commonly planted shade tree in Amer- 
ica today. Its chief virtue outside of 








WILLOW 


Greedy-rooters all, but who would not gladly make the necessary effort to cultivate, feed 
and renew the soil beneath in order to add their beauty and charm to his garden? 
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city streets is its ability to grow well 
and transplant readily even in large 
sizes. Its shade is too dense and its 
roots the greediest of all, so that no 
orass will grow under a specimen of 
forty years or more. Only under diffi- 
cult conditions, as at the seaside, is its 
use justified. 

The silver maple is rapid in growth, 
also easy to transplant, also root greedy, 
but is too weak of limb and droopy of 
branch to be fully satisfactory except 
where speed is essential. The red or 
swamp maple, on the other hand, is a 


Pipe-crackers: poplar 
and willow 

The poplars must all be kept away 
from streets and pipes. They have three 
general faults, root greediness which 
cracks water pipes or heaves sidewalks, 
sufficient surface roots to harm lawns, 
and weak branches. In addition some 
kinds are being destroyed by the poplar 
canker. In spite of this, their ability to 
grow rapidly in poor conditions makes 
it necessary not to dismiss them too 
lightly. The aspen group of poplars,— 
quaking and largetooth aspen, are the 





PACHYSANDRA 


Evergreen miracle plant — will cover bare, unsightly 
places under root-greedy trees with a rich carpet of green 


desirable tree in spite of drooping 
branches because of its ability to with- 
stand really damp conditions—thrive in 
them. It will live in drier locations, but 
lawn will not grow beneath an old speci- 
men. 

The sugar maple, however, is deeper 
rooted than other maples and, provided 
shade-loving grasses or plants be used, 
some greenery is possible beneath it. It 
is the largest, strongest and far the hand- 
somest of all maples that are used for 
shade. Its limitation is fresh air—can- 
not abide soot and smoke. It is lusty 
enough to tolerate it for a longer or 
shorter period but is not satisfactory in 
cities as a rule. A close relative, the 
black maple (nigrum) looks much like 
it (produces more and better sugar, too) 
yet is able to thrive in moderately clean 
cities. Foliage is a little duller and as a 
result the tree is not much in demand and 
hard to find in commercial nurseries. 
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worst root offenders, but fairly strong- 
limbed and free from canker. Their use 
in lawns or near pipes is to be avoided, 
but as specimens in woods or near the 
edge of woods they are very satisfactory 
companions,—seemingly alive with mo- 
tion in the slightest breath uf breeze. 

The common Carolina poplar has no 
virtue except quick growth and should 
be avoided, but the similar appearing 
silver poplar is a fair tree and lawns can 
be grown under it, though occasional 
suckers do appear on the roots. It is not 
so badly affected by the canker as the 
Carolina poplar. 

Among the upright forms, the ques- 
tion of grass is unimportant, for the 
branches come to the ground and grass 
can be grown up to the branches. How- 
ever, the popular Lombardy poplar is 
being destroyed by the poplar canker. 
Bolleana, a varietal form of silver pop- 
lar, is better, and there is a fastigiate 


form of Simon’s poplar which is still 
less affected by the canker. 

The willows are apt to make weak 
branches and drop leaves and litter, but 
their root greediness is largely a matter 
of pipe-cracking and then only in fairly 
dry soils. Few of them will stand actual 
wetness, popular opinion to the contra- 
ry, but they do like cold, damp soils and 
make handsome lawn specimens—par- 
ticularly the weeping forms, requiring 
only the pruning out of weak surplus 
suckers to keep them fairly clean. Kept 
away from streets and pipes they present 
no problems. The old-fashioned white 
willow (alba) is the one that will ac- 
tually grow in water. It has forms with 
yellow branches and red branches. It 
suckers worse than any other willow. 

Babylonian is the best known of the 
weeping willows — it is a hybrid, and 
from it has come another weeper—the 
Wisconsin weeping — which is more 
hardy, vigorous and spreading. 





Making the best of 
old established trees 


To protect pipes against cracking is 
usually hopeless but if it is possible to 
coat the pipe with asphalt so that ab- 
solutely no moisture leaks, and so that 
the surface is not cold enough to con- 
dense soil moisture, then the miracle can 
be accomplished. Practically, it is usual 
to sacrifice the tree or re-lay the pipe. 

Lawns under elms and maples also 
present a difficult problem. One can 
plant shade-enduring grasses and top- 
dress with fresh soil each year. This is 
never-ending, but does work. Or one 
can plant such permanent shade-loving 
plants as pachysandra, or vinca minor, 
which thrive in poor soil, and except in 
the worst cases some greenery can be 
maintained. Some less known plants 
will do a good job also—Sarcococca, for 
instance, will grow among dry surface 
roots in dense shade. The common 
“wild” ground ivy (Nepeta hederacea) 
also will make a passable carpet. 

Garden beds near old trees are con- 
stantly encroached upon by roots. The 
only cure here is to dig a long, narrow 
deep trench, cutting all roots, and sink 
a board on edge, or metal curbing 
when available. But roots soon grow 
beneath this obstruction and come up to 
the surface beyond it. One successful 
and permanent cure is a poured con- 
crete wall sunk three feet into the 
ground. This may seem like a lot of 
trouble and expense, but if you are like 
most tree lovers, almost anything is 
worth while to keep the old tree. 

If you are just now planning to plant 
trees and want one of the greedy trees— 
beech, elm, maple, poplar or willow— 
pick the right one and put it in the right 
spot. You can avoid all trouble by tak- 
ing a little forethought. 
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NORTHERN CATALPA 


Catalpa speciosa, Warder, Engelmann 


By G. H. COLLINGWOOD 


Though sometimes a hundred feet high 
in the forests of its natural range, North- 
ern Catalpa is usually a medium sized 
tree with a broad, spreading crown 


THE word catalpa is a Cherokee In- 
dian name adopted by the early set- 
tlers of this continent, and speciosa, a 
Latin word meaning ornamental, has 
been given this irregular and pictur- 
esque tree with large decorative leaves 
and conspicuous flower-clusters. 

In the northeastern states planted 
trees reach twenty-five or fifty feet in 
height with a trunk diameter of six to 
fifteen inches. The range of northern 
catalpa extends around the juncture of 
the Ohio with the Mississippi. Along 
the rich bottomlands of the Ohio basin 
in southern Illinois and southern Indi- 
ana it attains its maximum size of 
a hundred and twenty feet with diam- 
eters of four or rarely five feet. When 
growing in the open, the trunk is short 
and usually crooked, the crown broad 
and spreading with thick scraggling 
branches. In the forest it is taller with 
a narrow rounded crown and a 
straight, slightly tapering trunk that 
is sometimes clear of limbs for sixty 











Large heart-shaped leaves and 
long slender seed pods make 
Northern Catalpa easy to recognize 


In winter the long pods are 
often conspicuous, dangling in 
clusters, and rattling in the wind 
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feet. In deep, moist, fertile soil northern catalpa grows 
rapidly, maturing in one hundred years or less. It 
is tolerant to some shade, and seedlings require only 
partial sunlight. 

It has been widely planted in the eastern half of 
the United States as far north as Massachusetts. Never 
forming pure stands in the forest, it is found singly 
or in small groups associated with other bottomland 
hardwoods. 

Bark on the mature trunk is three quarters to one 
inch thick, light grayish brown, broken into longitu- 
dinal, scaly, flat ridges. Twigs are stout, smooth or 
downy, yellowish or reddish brown with large con- 
spicuous lenticels, and large leaf-scars. The small 
lateral winter buds are embedded in the bark and 
covered with overlapping scales. Terminal buds are 
absent, and the tips of twigs in the north are often 
winterkilled. 

The large leaves, which are almost tropical in ap- 
pearance, are borne on stout cylindrical stems four to 
six inches long, grow opposite, whorled, or three in 
a group, and measure seven to twelve inches in length 
and five to eight inches in width. They are long- 
pointed at the outer end, round or heart-shaped at the 
base, with even edges, or one or two teeth. Mature 





leaves are light green and smooth above, slightly The white flowers bloom in June or July, and are ar- 
paler and hairy beneath, and at the axils of the ranged in showy, erect clusters at the ends of twigs 


primary veins they have clusters of dark purplish 
glands which are visited by honey bees. Leaves turn 
black and fall after the first hard frost. 

Appearing in June or early July, the showy flow- 
ers, borne on slender terminal stalks, are arranged in 
pyramidal, few-flowered clusters five to six inches long. 

The fruit ripens in autumn. It is a slender two- 
celled bean-like, cylindrical capsule ten to twenty 
inches long and one-half to three-quarters inch thick, 
suspended by a thick stem. Green when young, the 
pods later turn dark brown and remain on the tree 
during the winter. Toward spring they split in half 
liberating the many flat, winged, oblong seeds. 

Catalpa wood when dry weighs twenty-six pounds 
to the eubie foot. It is coarse-grained, soft, not 
strong, but very dursble in contact with soil. The 
heartwood is grayish brown occasionally tinged with 
lavender, and the thin sapwood is nearly white. It is 





ring-porous, and, when cut at right angles to the pith — ss we — trunk 7 a i ge is 
rays, resembles ash. Probably nine-tenths of all Gnas WS Che le ae See See 


A : ish brown, broken into scaly, flat ridges 
satalpa cut is made into fence posts, though ocea- 


sionally it is used for handles, picture frames, in- 
terior finish and furniture. 

Often severely injured by frost, its brittle limbs 
broken by wind, attacked by fungus, and by insects 














such as the catalpa sphinx, it is, nevertheless, one of J A 
the easiset hardwoods to plant. It is widely grown si ae ] 
in parks, or along suburban streets in the eastern half \ 
of the United States. 4 
Northern catalpa is frequently confused with the iia Je 
smaller common catalpa, Catalpa catalpa, of the South rer | 
Atlantie states from Georgia to Mississippi. Common Y wa. / 
satalpa has dense clusters of flowers thickly spotted » pe 
with brownish purple as compared with the more open MOE SOR 
and less conspicuously spotted flower panicles of we a 
hardy catalpa. The leaves of common catalpa are ; 
smaller, and broader in relation to their length, being Bs : aN 
only five to six inches long and four to five inches ii 9 ARK 4 j \ NN. se 
wide. The six to twenty inch long seed pod is more . a miss. jf ata. | - “* 
slender and the wells thinner than that of northern 
satalpa. Natural range of Northern Catalpa 
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Andrews Named North Pacific Regional Forester 


HORACE J. ANDREWS has been ap- 
pointed regional forester of the North 
Pacific Region of the United States For- 
est Service, with headquarters at Port- 
land, Oregon, succeeding Lyle F. Watts, 


Horace J. Andrews 


who became chief of the Forest Service 
early this year. 

Prior to his appointment Mr. Andrews 
was assistant regional forester in charge 
of the Division of State and Private 
Forestry in the North Pacific Region. 





At the same time it was announced 
that Charles L. Tebbe, since 1939 as- 
signed to the Forest Service divisions of 
Information and Education, and Private 
Forestry at Washington, D. C., had been 
appointed assistant regional forester at 
Portland, succeeding Mr. Andrews as 
head of the region’s state and private 
forestry division. 

Mr. Andrews has been associated with 
the North Pacific Region since 1930 
when he was placed in charge of the 
Pacific Northwest Forest Survey proj- 
ect, part of the nationwide survey of for- 
est resources by the Forest Service. 
Prior to that he was engaged in private 
forestry work in the South. A native 
of Michigan, Mr. Andrews holds two 
degrees from the University of Michi- 
gan. 

Mr. Tebbe entered the Forest Service 
in 1934 at the California Forest and 
Range Experiment Station, later being 
assigned to the Division of Forest Man- 
agement of the California regional office 
at San Francisco. Recently, at Washing- 
ton, he has been working on the forest 
products requirements and supply proj- 
ect as an adviser and consultant to the 
War Production Board and to industrial 
organizations on questions dealing with 
the lumber industry, equipment and 
means to obtain maximum production. 
He was graduated in forestry from the 
University of California in 1929. 

The North Pacific Region includes 
Washington and Oregon, states which 
contain most of the nation’s remaining 
old-growth timber, and which are sup- 


plying a major part of wartime lumber 
demands. The region includes twenty 
important national forests which last 
year supplied more than a third of the 
timber sold from all national forests, 
They also provide seasonal grazing for 





Charles L. Tebbe 


a million head of livestock, protect the 
watersheds of some of the country’s larg- 
est power developments, and in normal 
times provide recreation for more than 
two million people each year. 


‘- ‘TREES AND THEIR USES—No. 76—NORTHERN CATALPA 
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COUNTRY. KNOWN 
PRINCIPALLY AS AN S 
ORNAMENTAL TREE, THE a 
NAME “CATALPA" IS INDIAN ; 
AND WAS ADAPTED BY 
THE EARLY SETTLERS To 
IDENTIFY THE TREE AS 
HAD THE CHEROKEES. 
NORTHERN CATALPA 
ere IS EASILY IDENTIFIED BY 
’ THE LONG, BEAN<SHAPED PODS 


es 
ORTHERN CATALPA 1 
ROWS NATURALLY J)! 3: 


IN OUR 
MID - WESTERN 
STATES BUT iS6 —— 
WIDELY PLANTED 

THROUGHOUT 
THE EASTERN 
HALF OF THE 


















AND PLANTED 


AND FOR THIS 1 
REASON |IS AAUCH USED \. 
FOR FENCE POSTS. IT ALSO HAS 
A LIMITED USAGE FOR PICTURE 
FRAMES, INEXPENSIVE FURNITURE 
AND INTERIOR FINISH. 

BUT ITIS FOR ITS SHADE 
AND BEAUTY THAT THE NORTHERN 
CATALPA IS BEST KNOWN AS IT IS 
EXTENSIVELY GROWN —~——_ 


PARKS AND ALONG 
























CATALPA WooD\. 
IS NOT STRONG 
AND ITs ~ 
USES ARE 
LIMITED. IT IS 
DURABLE IN 
CONTACT WITH THE 
SOtL HOWEVER, 
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WHICH GOMETIMES GROW 20 INCHES IN LENGTH * SUBURBAN STREETS, 
WHERE IT OFFERS 


SHADE TO ALL. 









A HEART. 
IN THE FOREST CATALPA GROWS STRAIGHT 

AND TALL WITH ITS TRUNK FREE OF BRANCHES UP To 
GO FEET. WHEN PLANTED IN THE OPEN) THE TREE 
1S SHORTER AND WIDE SPREADING. ho 
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It takes more than a cone 
to produce a crop of timber 


Berors It FALLS to the forest floor, the cone has 
released the tiny seeds from which grow the giant 
trees. 

It takes more than seeds, and sun and moisture 
to produce the needed crops of timber so valuable 
to society. Good tree farming is also required. 

Provident forest management is following the 
modern practice of successive timber cropping. 
Management is preventing fires, fight- 
ing insects and disease which have con- 
sumed far more of our timber supply than 
was ever used to build churches, schools, 


or homes. In the great Northwest there will 
probably be no vanishing timber line pushed 
back by the plow of the farmer. This is forest 
land, best suited economically for timber farming, 
and reserved by its owners for that exclusive pur- 
pose. A great, continuously renewing natural 
resource can provide future generations with all 
the benefits of wood. Because timber is a crop, 
the seeding and harvesting of wood can 
go on indefinitely. 


WEYERHAEUSER 




















WOMAN OF THE FOREST 


WITH the nation at war and the greatly 
increased danger of incendiary fires, 
control lines in the forest must be tight- 
ened. Depleted manpower forces the re- 
placement of many men fire lookouts 
with women who qualify. One such— 
Mrs. Alice Hamilton, veteran camper, of 
Klamath Falls, Oregon, who is sixty 
years old, has proved her ability. When 
it became necessary, owing to war con- 
ditions in 1942, to send the man in 






Mrs. Alice Hamilton, woman of 
the forest, greets a_ ranger. 
(Right), one of the bears she 


shot while on duty 


charge of the Huckleberry Lookout to 
a more vital spot, she was offered the 
job and for the last months of the fire 
season daily climbed the one hundred- 
foot steel tower which tops Huckle- 
berry Mountain. During daylight hours 
she watched the surrounding timbered 
Cascade terrain. The mountain is only 
five thousand feet high, and though 
there are higher lookouts, few are more 
important. None overlook territory more 
subject to fire from careless human use, 
and too, there is always the danger of 
sabotage. Last summer the only Japa- 
nese incendiary bomb dropped in the 
Pacific Coast Range fell not far from 
Mrs. Hamilton’s location. 

From this lookout she gazed down on 
dozens of large and small streams that 
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join Union Creek, which in turn flows 
into the famous Rogue River. These 
rills, rivulets and brooks are a compli- 
cated network; they drain little glades 
and precipitous canyons that lure the 
fisherman, logger, game hunter, tired 
office man, sheep and cattle man—all, 
regardless of their intentions, — fire 
hazards. 

The mountain, so named for its re- 
nowned ten square miles of huckleberry 


brush where five thousand pickers come 
over some week-ends with jars and cans 
and drying apparatus, or equipped to 
pick commercially, is teeming with fire 
dangers. And lightning is an added 
peril. 

Mrs. Hamilton retained her estab- 
lished camp near the Lookout for living 
quarters in 1942. It is difficult to pro- 
tect provisions from marauding bears, 
and last year she was compelled to kill 
six of these prowlers, which sounds 
formidable. But she is not formidable. 
She is soft spoken, with gentle manners 
and greying hair. One night she had 
come down from her duties “dead tired” 
—a drenching rain was turning to snow 
when she heard bears outside her tent, 
but she was too weary — or so she 


thought — to attempt to drive them 
away. In fact, she was preparing to re. 
tire when an immense bear tore its way 
into the tent. Her pet fox terrier was 
mortally afraid of bears. He put up a 
false-face attack which annoyed Bruin. 
The dog ducked for the rear flap, the 
infuriated bear pursuing. Here her other 
dog, a fighter, grabbed the bear’s hind 
leg. The beast, enraged, turned and took 
a powerful swoop at Mrs. Hamilton, 
barely missing the lighted lantern and 
red hot stove. Mrs. Hamilton was cor- 
nered, but she was armed with a thirty. 
two special. 

“T got him,” she said tersely. 

“How many shots?” 

“One; I never waste ammunition.” 

Thus Alice Hamilton, woman of the 
forest. The forestry office realizes she 
can take care of herself. She knows the 
timbered area of Oregon, its mesa and 
flat sagelands; its moods, storms, flora, 
wild fruits and game—she is well armed 
for life in the open. She quickly grasped 
the use of the fire finder, a mechanical 
device in operation for determining the 
location of fires, similar to an engineers’ 
transit. The instrument has three main 
parts, base board and track; lower and 
upper plate—the latter a disk graduated 
into three hundred and sixty degrees 
with zero a true north and south line. A 
map is mounted on top of this plate, the 
lookout’s location at center. A movable 
sighting ring with vanes for determining 
horizontal and _ vertical locations is 
mounted on a graduated plate. By 
means of a steel tape attached diametri- 
cally from opposite sides and with the 
aid of the map, the distance from the 
lookout tower to the fire is arrived at, 
also any landmarks determined. All 
this she put down on a required form as 
she obtained it, then made the report to 
the dispatcher—in her case Union Creek, 
nine miles away. She explains the dis- 
patcher’s use of the protractor, and the 
vertical angle scale used in conjunction 
with a panoramic photograph to strike 
a level—all of which she understands 
thoroughly. The forest lookout must be 
will initiated. Ground-hugging dust 
from a caravan of picnickers, or even a 
column of dust that spirals from a band 
of sheep may resemble smoke, but noth- 
ing suspicious must be overlooked. 

Mrs. Hamilton did such a good job 
last year that this summer she has been 
stationed at Mt. Stella, with Mrs. Caro- 
line Hoskins, a young woman assistant, 
doing airplane spotting as well. 
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FORESTRY and other conservation ap- 
propriations granted by Congress before 
recessing on July 8 are somewhat lower 
than those for the past fiscal year as 
well as recommendations of the Budget 
Bureau (see table at right). They repre- 
sent, however, considerable increases in 
certain items, notably for forest fire 
protection. 

Regular and special wartime fozest 
fire protection appropriations were in a 
state of confusion for some months as to 
whether emergency appropriations for 
forest protection in strategic coastal 
zones should be included in a War De- 
partment appropriation or in those of 
the civilian agencies ordinarily charged 
with fire control. As to final results, an 
item of $2,760,000 for emergency fire 
protection in “dim-out” areas along the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts was stricken 
out of the Military Appropriation bill 
(H. R. 2996), but the allotments to the 
Forest Service were increased. They are 
as follows: Clarke-McNary funds, $6,- 
300,000, of which $2,300,000 is for criti- 
cal areas without matching by state 
funds; emergency fire control on na- 
tional forests, $2,151,711; fire fighting 
on national forests, $100,000—a total of 
$8,551,711. The $100,000 item is a 
standing appropriation for actual fire 
fighting. Sums exceeding this are later 
paid for by deficiency appropriations. 
The Forest Service is $3,377,779 short of 
what it requested for adequate regular 
and emergency protection, but $700,000 
was finally allotted for emergency fire 
protection on federal lands under juris- 
diction of the Interior Department (H. 
R. 2719). 

An item of $1,000,000 was finally in- 
cluded in the National War Agencies 
Appropriation (H. R. 2968) for co- 
operative work between the Lumber Di- 
vision of the War Production Board and 
the Forest Service to increase lumber 
production. 


Restrictions and Eliminations 


Eliminated by the Agricultural Ap- 
propriation Conference Committee was 
a $415,000 item for care of plantations 
on the national forests which the Senate 
had concurred with the Forest Service 
as being a cesirable expenditure to pro- 
tect a large government investment. The 
committee also eliminated a $30,000 
item for purchase of land to expand the 
wartime work of the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wisconsin. It 
also retained the language of the House 
bill which, by restricting use of federal 
funds for cutting of diseased trees, will 
(Turn to page 410) 





Agricultural Dept. (Total) 





FEDERAL CONSERVATION FUNDS 


Agency and Appropriation 


Forest Service (Total) 


General Administration 
National Forests 
Fighting forest fire 
Emergency fire control 
Forest plantation care 
Land acquisition 
Water rights , 
Forest fire cooperation ._—--- 
Farm and other wantin forestry 
cooperation 


Forest research (Total) 
Forest management 
Range investigations 
Forest products __ 
Forest survey 

Forest economics 
Forest influences 


Soil Conservation Service (Total) 


Forestry in other Bureaus (Total) 


Forest roads and trails 
Forest pathology . 

National arboretum __ 
Gypsy and brown tail moth - 
Dutch elm disease 
ae 
Naval stores investigations 
White pine blister rust- 


Interior Dept. (Total) 


Fish and Wildlife Service 
National Park Service 
Grazing Service : 
Soil conservation on public domain 
Range improvement on — 
domain ia ie 
O and C lands" Pee rch hata 
Emergency fire prevention 


Indian forests (Total) 3. 
Administration 

Timber sales 

Forest fires 


Alaska’ 


Forest fire prevention ____ ee 
Reindeer protection = 


Miscellaneous conservation items: 


Civilian Conservation Corps? ____ 
War Production Board, Lumber 
Production Study 


Access roads® - 

























































































1944 1943 
Budget 
Bureau Recom- 
Appropriated mendation Appropriated! 
$52,669,899 $54,076,974 $58,279,143 
24,678,065 25,028,627 25,730,759 
563,670 563,670 569,144 
12,826,826 13,241,826 12,710,691 
100,000 100,000 100,000 
2,151,711 3,675,788 5,000,000 
a 415,000 he 

100,000 100,000 294, 862 
9,410 9,410 10,000 
6,300,000 3,989,723 3,992,210 
746,168 808,110 810,442 
1,880,280 2,125,100 2,243,410 
400,000 514,900 543,829 
250,000 241,970 255,500 
940,280 940,280 991,789 
140,000 189,400 200,292 
75,000 112,580 119,000 
75,000 125,970 133,000 
22,325,136 22,042,992 22,276,516 
5,662,698 7,005,355 10,271,868 
2,537,168 3,778,723 6,965,335 
239,100 244,100 258,460 
38,000 38,000 45,892 
350,000 363,060 382,570 
333,330 333,330 352,475 
150,000 189,700 199,680 
115,100 112,100 118,456 
1,900,000 1,946,342 1,949,000 
13,379,150 13,870,815 14,060,070 
5,456,390 5,752,365 5,911,660 
4,053,310 4,793,000 4,846,020 
950,700 970,700 859,800 
1,198,200 1,298,200 1,340,000 
36,550 36,550 37,550 
285,000 290,000 248,750 
700,000 95,900 
589,500 610,000 547,580 
412,500 425,000 381,910 
140.000 145,000 125,670 
37,000 40,000 40,000 
109,500 120,000 118,810 
29,500 30,000 27,650 
80,000 90,000 91,160 
20,000 8,000,000 

1,000,000 179,480 
75,000,000 75,000,000 74,600,000 


1Does not include deficiency appropriations. 


4To complete liquidation operations. 
5Not all for forest roads. 


“Part goes to Forest Service. 


3Other Alaska items not segregated. 
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CONSERVATION 
CALENDAR 


Important Bills in Congress 
with Action 
June 11 - July 8, 1943 











Bills Enacted 
S. Res. 134.—-O’Mahoney—Authoriz- 


ing the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, to make a full and 
complete study and investigation of the 
administration of Jackson Hole and 
other national monuments and _ parks. 
Agreed to July 8, 1943. 

H. R. 2481—Tarver—Making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1944. Passed House April 19, 1943. 
Passed Senate with amendments June 
11, 1943. Approved by the President 
July 12, 1943. Public Law No. 129. 

H. R. 2714—Cannon, Missouri——Mak- 
ing appropriations to supply urgent defi- 
ciencies in certain appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1943, and for 
prior years. Passed House May 18, 1943. 
Passed Senate with amendments May 28, 
1943. Approved by the President July 
12, 1943. Public Law No. 132. 

H. R. 2719 — Johnson, Oklahoma — 
Making appropriations for the Deparit- 
ment of the Interior for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1944. Passed House 
May 20, 1943. Passed Senate with 
amendments June 18, 1943. Approved 
by the President July 12, 1943. Public 
Law No. 133. 


Conservation 
S. 1330 — Wallgren — To further the 


conservation and proper use of the forest 
resources of the nation and to effectuate 
the recommendation of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Forestry sub- 
mitted to the Congress pursuant to Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 31 (52 Stat. 
1452), as amended, and for other pur- 
poses. Introduced July 8, 1943. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


Forestry 


_ 5S. 45—McNary—To further amend 
Section 3 of Public Law No. 270, ap- 
proved June 7, 1924 (Clarke-McNary), 
providing for forest perpetuation and 
extension, by increasing the annual au- 
thorization therefor ona extending aid 
in combating tree insects and diseases. 
Passed Senate July 3, 1943. Referred to 
the House Committee on Agriculture 
July 5, 1943. 

S. 250 — Me Nary — To promote sus- 
tained-yield forest management. Passed 
Senate July 8, 1943. 


BUY WAR 





CARE IN CUTTING TIMBER 
AT KLICKITAT, WASHINGTON 


Saves Forest For Future Generations 


Typical of virgin Ponderosa Pine 
forest of J. Neils Lumber Co., Klicki- 
tat, Washington. 


Typical of Selectively logged area in 
Ponderosa Pine Forest of J. Neils 
Lumber Co., Klickitat, Washington. 





Only ripe timber is removed, releasing young trees for faster growth. Growth of the young 
trees under this scientific system will replace within thirty-five years the timber removed by 
Present cutting, assuring a perpetual supply. 


J. NEILS LUMBER COMPANY 


LEROY JOHNSON J. C. ROCHE PAUL CURTIS 
295 Madison Avenue 647 Midland Bank Bldg. 308 W. Washington 
New York, N. Y. Minneapolis, Minn. Chicago, Illinois 


MILLS AT KLICKITAT, WASH., AND LIBBY, MONT. 




















SANDVIK BOW SAWS 
MAKE HARD WORK EASY! 


SANDVIK BOW SAWS lead in 
quality and performance, are 
always dependable and mate- 
rially assist in reducing operat- 
ing costs. FRAMES of light- 
weight Steel Tubing, SAWS 
made from best procurable saw 
Steel, thin back, fast and easy 
cutting. 


Lan 


ii 





Send for Descriptive Folder 


Sandvik Saw & Tool Corporation 


47 WARREN ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 








BONDS 


AND STAMPS REGULARLY 
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BetTeR Lawns FoR HoMEs AND Parks, 
by Howard B. Sprague. Published by 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York. 205 pages, il- 
lustrated. Price, $2.00. 

Here are the essential facts which a 
home owner, estate manager, greens- 
keeper, or park superintendent needs for 
planting and maintaining lawns easily 
and efficiently. Specific directions for 
soil preparation and planting, the char- 
acteristics of grasses, regular manage- 
ment practices, and control of common 
weeds and insect pests are presented in 
simple, easy-to-follow form. Of particu- 
lar interest are the sketches showing how 
to identify the various grasses by leaf 
and stem characters. 





Mopern Campinc Guipe, by George 
W. Martin. Published by D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, New York. 
349 pages, illustrated. Price $2.50. 


To those who love to follow the 
wooded trails to camping sites, this book 
is especially dedicated. Every phase of 
camping is dealt with whether one goes 
by automobile, canoe, or afoot. Every 
detail of equipment—shelter, apparel, 
sleeping facilities, cooking utensils and 
provisions—is discussed, together with 
instructions concerning insect remedies 
and preventives, as well as safety and 
first-aid advice. 

The book is complete with bibliogra- 


phy and index. 





AMERICAN TREES, by Russell T. Lim- 
bach. 39 pages, illustrated in color 
and black and white leaf drawings by 
the author. Published by Random 
House, New York. Price $1.00. 


A book on trees, beautifully and au- 
thentically illustrated, which treats— 
with brief but informative text—some 
of the more important and familiar trees 
in the American landscape. 





Meet THE Natives (An Easy Way to 
Recognize Rocky Mountain Wildflow- 
ers, Trees and Shrubs), by M. Wal- 
ter Pesman. Available from the au- 
thor, 372 South Humboldt. Denver. 
Colorado. 216 pages, _ illustrated. 
Price $1.25. 

Written in popular terminology, this 
pocket size, ring bound handbook is an 
outstanding contribution to the field of 
botanical information, being directed 
specifically toward the guidance of the 
layman in identifying the native plants 
of the Central Rocky Mountain region. 

The book is divided into five sections, 
grouping plants by zone occurrence: 
alpine, subalpine, montane, foothills. 
and plains. Seven hundred species of 
trees, shrubs, and wild flowers are 
listed and described for easy identifica- 
tion. 





A list of Selected Books 
on Forestry and related 
fields of Conservation is 
available to members of 
The American Forestry 
Association on request. 














Gun Docs ArieLp, by Horace Lytle. 
Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. Illustrated by Lynn 
Bogue Hunt. 277 pages. Price, $5.00. 
Memorable experiences of a famous 

gun dog editor, hunter and field trial 
judge with bird dogs, dramatically and 
vividly presented. Author Lytle takes the 
reader with him through twenty fasci- 
nating chapters from Florida, the Mis- 
sissippi bottomland, and the Georgia 
pines to the fields of Ohio, Illinois and 
other places that hunting men and their 
dogs know best. Here is grand reading 
for the dog lover and sportsman. 





Hicu Conquest, The Story of Mountain- 
eering, by James Ramsey Ullman. 
Published by J. B. Lippincott, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 344 pages, 
illustrated. Price, $3.75. 


High Conquest, as its name suggests, 
is a story of man’s struggle to conquer 
the high places of the earth. It opens to 
the reader a broad outline of the rela- 
tionship between mountains and man 
and gives him the stories of some of 
man’s great mountain climbs during the 
past two decades. The opening chapter 
starts with days when man viewed the 
mountains with fear as the abode of 
spirits and demons. Subsequent chap- 
ters carry the reader swiftly forward 
through the pioneering days of moun- 
taineering to the high conquests of re- 
cent years. Here one finds absorbing 


stories of great climbs in the Alps, 
Andes, Africa, Alaska and our own 
Rockies. Included also are chapters dis- 
cussing the art of mountain climbing 
and the high mountains of North Amer- 
ica. Written during the second year of 


World War II, High Conquest is “escape 
reading” of the worthwhile sort for all 
who love the mountains and the out. 
doors. 





THE Sone oF Jep SmitH, by John G, 
Neihardt. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 113 pages. Price $1.90, 


Jedediah Smith, whose character and 
adventures are exploited by this epic 
song, was one of the greatest of our con. 
tinental explorers after Lewis and Clark. 
He led the first band of Americans over. 
land to Spanish California and was the 
first to cross the great central desert 
from the Sierras to Salt Lake. He ex. 
plored, during seven years of wander- 
ing, the vast country lying between the 
Columbia and Colorado Rivers from 
Salt Lake to the Sierras. Smith was 
killed by Comanches at the age of thirty. 
two, while piloting a wagon train to 
Santa Fe, and Mr. Neihardt has chosen 
the high lights of his character and ca- 
reer for this book, completing his “Cycle 
of the West” — five heroic narrative 
poems, beginning with the epic period of 
the American West in the year 1822. 
THE Bapianus ManuscriptT—an AZTEC 

HERBAL OF 1552. Introduction, Trans- 

lation and Annotations by Emily W. 

Emmart. The Johns Hopkins Press, 

1940. Illustrations in color. 314 

pages. Price $7.50. 


The Spanish invasion of Mexico 
brought into contact two civilizations, 
neither of which had previously known 
the other existed. It is often thought 
that the complete military victory of the 
Spaniards and their subsequent conduct 
brought about the destruction of all evi- 
dence of Aztec culture, except stone 
monuments too massive to be conve- 
niently liquidated. Fortunately _ the 
Conquistadores were not quite so ruth- 
less. A minority of them were keenly 
interested in the new country, its people 
and its resources. Authorities in Spain 
were diligent in demanding reports on 
plants, animals and mineral resources of 
the colonies and in sending out missions 
to study them. The Church founded 
schools to educate Aztec students, some 
of whom prepared reports on the native 
arts and crafts. 

All such reports were duly sent back 
to the home country, many of them only 
to be buried unread in government and 
church archives. A few were published 
in reduced form and limited editions, 
edited by men who knew little about the 
subject. For many years this material 
has been gradually unearthed by schol- 
ars and put in usable form for the mod- 
ern student. In the opinion of experts 
much remains to be discovered. 

The Badianus Manuscript is one of 
these finds. It is an account of Aztec 
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medicinal plants and Aztec medicine 
written in the native tongue by one Az- 
tec physician and translated into Latin 
by another Aztec. Both men worked 
under the auspices of a Spanish school 
established for the Indians. This manu- 
sript came to light in the Vatican 
Library at Rome in 1929. Just how it 
got there seems to be a mystery. Thanks 
to the labors of Emily Walcott Emmart, 
assisted by many others, this treasure- 
house of botanical and medical lore has 
been made available to present day 
scholars. 

The original color plates and accom- 
panying manuscript text have been re- 
produced on paper which is also, out- 
wardly at least, a facsimile of the orig- 
inal. The Latin text and English texts 
are printed in parallel columns and are 
copiously annotated for the benefit of 
the botanical and the medically minded. 
The illustrations are somewhat stylized 
particularly as to root but the author’s 
use of different colors to indicate the 
kind of soil in which plants grew is of 
interest. Reproduction of this old manu- 
script is a work of art. 

The medical lore of the Aztecs seems 
to have been not far behind that of their 
European contemporaries. Its rediscov- 
ery adds further evidence to that al- 
ready accumulated that those of our 
Mexican neighbors who are of Indian 
origin have every reason to be proud of 
their heritage. 





Fresh WATER FisHinc, by Myron E. 
Shoemaker. Published by Doubleday, 
Doran & Company, Inc., New York. 
218 pages, illustrated. Price, $3.00. 
A fisherman’s manual—a complete 

guide for the fresh water angler, treat- 

ing the places to fish, the history of 
angling, the principles of fly casting and 
the equipment required, the flies and 
lures used in various kinds of fishing, 
the principles of bait casting and the 
kinds of bait used. In addition, the au- 
thor devotes a chapter to each of the 
important fresh water fish to be found 
in North American streams and lakes. 

Four color plates are used to show 

eighteen fish in natural color. A book 

any fisherman will delight in. 





Cue To Patus In THE BLUE Rice. 
Published by the Potomac Appalachi- 
an Trail Club, Inc., Washington, D. C. 
3rd edition—15 maps. Price $3.50. 
Describing fully the 617 miles of the 

Appalachian Trail along South Moun- 

tain in Pennsylvania and Maryland, and 

the Blue Ridge of Virginia, together 
with side trail trips, this Guide is a com- 
pendium of answers to the many ques- 
tions of recreationists in the nearby 
mountains and the Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park. It is almost indispensable 
to one who plans a trip in the area. The 


BUY WAR 


Guide is in loose leaf form and novel in 
that the sections are definitely divided 
and only the sheets and maps for the 
section to be visited need be taken on a 
trip. Yet the binder, of simulated leather 
and stamped in gold, holds the book— 
conveniently sized 614 by 41—firmly 
in place. Another nice feature is the 
strong, transparent map case, included 
in the price of the book, in which both 
sheets and maps may be carried to pre- 
serve them when out of the binder. 





The publications listed below must be 
ordered direct from the addresses as 
given and not through the Association. 











Stock Poisoning Plants of California, by 
Arthur W. Sampson and Henry E. 
Malmsten. Bull. 593, College of Agri- 
culture, University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

The Paper and Pulp Industries of New 
York State. Pub. No. 2, New York 
State Division of Commerce, Albany, 
mw 

Common Insects oj the Flower Garden, 
by Grace H. Griswold. Cornell Exten- 
sion Bull. 371. N. Y. State Coll. of 
Agr., Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Forest Resources of the Delta Section of 
Mississippi, by W. S. Stover. For. 
Survey Rel. No. 53, Sou. For. Expt. 
Sta., New Orleans, La. 

The Distribution of Commercial Forest 
Trees in Virginia, by T. C. Evans— 
For. Survey Rel. No. 10— 

Virginia’s Forests, by Thomas Lotti and 
Thomas C. Evans, For. Survey Rel. 
No. 11 and 

Outside-Bark Form Class V olume Tables 
for Some Southern Appalachian Spe- 
cies, by Jesse H. Buel, Tech. Note No. 
53. For. Serv., U.S.D.A., Sou. For. 
Expt. Sta., Asheville, N. C. 

The Wild Turkey in Virginia—Its Habit 
and Management. Published by the 
Educational Division, Virginia Com- 
mission of Game and Inland Fish- 
eries, Travelers Building, Richmond, 
Virginia. 


Write Today for Special 
Christmas Tree Bulletin and 
Complete Forest Tree Price List 








Per 1,000 
2 yr. American Red Pine... $iv.ve 
2 yr. Austrian Pine 15.00 
2 yr. Colerade Biue Spruce... 10.00 
2 yr. Seoteh Pine 15.00 





MUSSER FORESTS Inc. 
Indiana, Penna. 












BARTLETT 


COMPOUND LEVER 
TREE TRIMMERS 

Are Standard Bverywhere 
Available on Priorities 
Send for Supply Catalog 

on Care of Trees 

MFG. CO., 3019 B. Grand Biva. 

Detroit, Mich. 











FOR FOREST PLANTING 
Norway Spruce, Red Pine, White Pine, Seotch Pine, 
White Spruce, Colorado Blue Spruce, ete. Prices are 
reasonable and the trees are GUARANTEED TO LIVE. 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY, DEPT. F. 
Fryeburg, Maine 











TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE*SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other Conifers. We 
raise all our trees in our own nurseries. 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








YOUR WAR BONDS 
WILL 
BEAT THE ENEMY! 

















For Every Need of the 


TREE EXPERT, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, 


NURSERYMAN, FORESTER 


Special items as Honeycombing Drills, 5 or 6 feet Auger 
Bits for Bracing, Special Rule Tapes, Soil Testing Kits, 
Root Stimulating Hormone Powders, Electric Tools, Cords 
and Generators, Safety Equipment for any requirement 


and all staple items used daily. 
Listed Completely and Descriptively in Our 


BLUE BOOK 


A free copy sent to you upon request 


AMERICAN FLORIST SUPPLY CO. 


Importers and Distributors 
1335 W. RANDOLPH 8ST. 
(A subsidiary of the American Bulb Co.) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








BONDS AND 


STAMPS REGULARLY 
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YOUR INVITATION 
TO MEMBERSHIP 


We invite you to partici- 

pate in the program of The 

- American Forestry Associa- 
tion which includes: 


1. Intensification of educa- 
tional and legislative activities 
to assure the best possible pro- 
tection of forests from fire, the 
adoption of improved methods 
of forest practice, and the 
avoidance of unnecessary waste. 


2. Active promotion of re- 
search in the field of forest 
products, not only by the Fed- 
eral Government but also by 
industry and educational insti- 
tutions. 


3. Critical and impartial ap- 
praisal of the forest situation, 
with particular reference to its 
changing status under war and 
post-war conditions. 


AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine 
is Sent Monthly to Members. 


The American Forestry Association, 
919 17th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


| hereby apply for membership in The 
American Forestry Association and en- 
close $ 





INDICATE CLASS DESIRED 


(0 Subscribing Membership... $4 
(0 Contributing Membership. 10 
(0 Sustaining Membership __ 25 
(0 Life Membership (no other dues 

for life) eles 100 





Canadian Postage 25c extra 


Name 





Street 


City and State 
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Conservation in Congress 
(From page 406) 


cripple the effectiveness of the Dutch 
elm disease work. 

To insure that federal funds are not 
used for the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board (see page 356, July issue), 
a rider was written into the Independent 
Offices Appropriation bill (H. R. 1762), 
directing that the President make no ex- 
penditures for activities not authorized 


in the bill. 


The National Youth Administration 
was legislated out of existence and the 
Civilian Conservation Corps was granted 
$20,000 to wind up its affairs. 

The rider in the Interior Department 
Appropriation bill (H. R. 2719) pre- 
venting expenditures for administration 
of the highly controversial Jackson Hole 
National Monument (see page 360, July 
issue) remained in the final bill. Fur- 
ther hearings on H. R. 2241, a bill to 
formally abolish the monument, are to 
be held in Wyoming this summer. 


Part of the appropriation of $75,000,- 
000 (H. R. 2798) for building roads to 
get out strategic war materials will be 
spent to reach isolated bodies of timber 
on or adjacent to national forests. Plans 
call for construction or completion of 
some 555 miles of such roads in Mon- 
tana, Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico, 
Idaho, California, Washington, Oregon, 
Alabama, and Minnesota. 


Other Legislation 


Congress recessed without acting on a 
number of important conservation bills, 
but since this is not an adjournment, 
they may be considered after the recess. 


The Sustained-Yield Bill—On July 8 
the Senate passed Senator McNary’s S. 
250, known as the sustained-yield bill. 
Its objective is to enable the Secretaries 
of Agriculture and Interior to cooperate 
jointly or separately with private land 
owners in establishing sustained-yield 
production in forests where public and 
private holdings interlock, and the indi- 
vidual holdings are too small to’ permit 
continuous cutting operations. If it be- 
comes law, it will be a step in rational- 
izing forest operations in Oregon and 
Washington where “checkerboard” hold- 
ings are a curse. 


Amendment to Clarke-McNary Law— 
On July 3 the Senate passed Senator 
McNary’s bill S. 45, amending the 
Clarke-McNary Act of June 7, 1924, to 
increase authorized expenditures for co- 
operative fire protection with the states 


from $2,500,000 to $9,000,000. It will 


probably be brought before the House 
after the recess. If the bill becomes law, 
it will make possible regular annual ap- 


propriations for cooperative fire protec. 
tion commensurate with nationwide 
needs. To meet wartime emergency fire 
hazards, it has been necessary to pass 
emergency appropriations against op. 
position based on the legal objections to 
exceeding the sum authorized by the law, 
as has happened during the past two 
years. (See also Editor’s Log, page 
373.) 


Surplus Game — Another public land 
bill recently introduced is S. 1152, by 
Senator McCarran. It is entitled “A bill 
to provide for the conservation of wild- 
life on the public lands and reservations 
of the United States,” and is designed to 
give greater power to the federal gov- 
ernment in the handling of surplus game 
on public lands. The bill is apparently 
the outgrowth of a series of hearings on 
many public land matters by the Senate 
Committee on Public Lands made under 
Senate Resolution 241 of the 76th Con- 
gress. Further hearings will be held in 
the west this summer. 


Uncle Sam—Taxpayer—tThe federal 
government is the largest land owner in 
the country. It cannot be taxed by states 
or local taxing units without consent of 
Congress—which is seldom given. How- 
ever, Congress at various times has made 
provisions for payment in lieu of state 
or local taxes. These payments have 
not been made on a uniform basis as 
between different categories of federal 
lands and for some categories have not 
been made at all. Each session sees bills 
introduced to change the various meth- 
ods, and recent huge federal purchases 
of land for defense purposes has in- 
creased the number. 


In view of this flood, President Roose- 
velt, in Executive Order 8034, dated 
January, 1939, established the Federal 
Real Estate Board, composed of repre- 
sentatives of the federal agencies ad- 
ministering federal lands, to study and 
recommend changes in lieu payments. 
The report, as House Document No. 216, 
78th Congress, has been referred to the 
House Committee on Public Lands. 
Among changes recommended are those 
in basis of calculation of payments to 
states in which national forests are lo- 
cated and to establish payments on 
certain national park lands. On July 7, 
House Resolution 281 was passed au- 
thorizing the House Public Lands Com- 
mittee to study and report on lieu pay- 
ments and other public land matters. It 
is expected that some of its hearings will 
be in the West and will include Jackson 
Hole. 
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In Embattled Sicily 








Island. 


up the bulk of the forests. 





Canadian troops, as this issue goes to press, have captured Caltagirone in 
Sicily. In advancing on it from the south they undoubtedly fought their way 
through part of the cork forest shown above. 
mitted the use of tanks and other mechanized equipment. 
of Sicily are not extensive, the one near Caltagirone being the largest on the 


In the mountains of northern Sicily other species of evergreen oaks make 
Their chief value is for fuelwood. Much of north- 
ern Sicily is rough—perhaps too rough for mechanized warfare.—P. L. Buttrick. 


Its open character probably per- 
The cork oak forests 








The National Parks in Wartime 
(From page 378) 


isolated present separated from the past 
and future. The nation which forgets 
its past will have no future worth re- 
membering. 


The wisdom of the nation in preserv- 
ing areas of the type represented by na- 
tional parks and monuments is clearly 
evident on the American continent today 
as increased demands upon our natural 


resources are invading and forever 
changing the native landscape. As long 
as the basic law that created them en- 
dures, we are assured of at least these 
few places in the world where forests 
continue to evolve normally, where ani- 
mal life remains in harmonious relation- 
ship to its environment, and where the 
ways of nature and its works may still 
be studied in the original design. 


eo 
Heat With 


INSTALL AN 


ASHLEY 


Downdraft patented woodburning 
home heater. 


— Burn Wood — 


Enjoy 24 hour continuous heat, save up 
to 50% and more on fuel. More heat due 
to Ashley’s patented downdraft thermostatic 
system, according to many letters on file 
from Ashley users which we will gladly send 
upon request. 

Ne fires to build daily, remove ashes on 
average of three times a month. Burns 
wood, small worthless type trees, clean, na- 
tive plentiful fuel. WOOD. Refuel morn- 
ing, then at night, enjoy 24 hour continu- 
ous heat. 

8 types and prices, $34.95 up to $49.95. 
We pay express anywhere. 

Over 2,000 retailed in one city and trad- 
ing area. Our 12th year. Five patents, 
many thousands in use, time tested and 
proven. 

Burn Wood, conserve other fuels which 
the Government muet ration. 

If no dealer near you, write. 
ship prepaid anywhere. 


We will 





Ashley Automatic Wood Stove Co. 
Columbia, S. C. 











OFFICIAL 


U. S. FOREST SERVICE 
FIELD CLOTHING 
@ Specified Fabrics 
e@ Expert Tailoring 
@ Perfect Detailing 
@ Guaranteed Fit 


Write for latest prices and sample 
ics. 


THE FECHHEIMER BROS. CO. 


Uniforms for Over 30 Years 
CINCINNATI OHIO 

















FOR INVENTORS szcono Free 


Write today for valuable 72-page booklet, “‘How te Get 
Your Patent’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’ form—both free. 


L. F. RANDOLPH, 586 Columbian Bidg., Washington, D. C. 











Bull Dog } 
Grabs 4 


Single and Double-Bit Axes—all patterns and weights. 
Buy from your dealer, but if he cannot supply you, write us. 





> 


Cant Hooks 





WARREN AXE & TOOL CO., Warren, Penna. 


SAGER AXES AND BULL DOG LOGGING TOOLS—KNOWN FROM COAST TO COAST 


Go 


Forged Steel 


Swivels 





Peavies 
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“The Strongest Geared Power 
for its Weight in the World” 


Two Speeds 
Positive Internal Brakes 
O2EALB hoe, 


mmaven Ta 


COMPACT 
POWERFUL 
SAFE 


For Use Where Power is Not Prac- 
tical, Available, or Sufficient 


Two Ton “Lightweight’”—Weight 60 Ib. 
Five Ton “General Utility’—Wr. 110 Ibs. 
Fifteen Ton “Special” —Weight 680 Ibs. 
Positive internal brake—Two quickly shifted speeds 
— Adjustable length crank handle — anti-friction 
babbitt bearings—Spring operated safety dog. Only 
eight parts. No keys or set screws to strip. Drum 
instantly free spooled for running out cable. 
Complete descriptive literature and list of deal- 
ers In principal U. S. and foreign cities gladly 
mailed. Warehouse stocks for dealers supply—- 
Seattle, Chicago, Brooklyn, Houston. 


BEEBE BROS. 


2728 6th Ave. S. Seattle 4, Wash. 

















3 Patents. 


Infringers and 
Best material. 


imitators warned. 






Strong, 
Durable 


THE RENOWNED 
Rich Forest Fire Fighting Tool 


Any quantity sold up te the thousands. 
Write for Prices and Description 

c. H. RICH WOOLRICH, PA. 
The Government buys by the thousand. 





Rubber of the Future 
(From page 386) 


Thomas A. Fennell, president of that 
corporation, has pointed out that his 


organization in no way desires to alter 
the present pattern of land ownership 
in Haiti, which is essentially a country 
of small peasant-owned farms. There, 
women work on the farms just as do 
men. 
land, harvest the crops, and transport 
them to the market. That system is the 


foundation of the whole Haitian way of 


living, and any program that would 
tend to alter it would be doing Haiti a 
disservice. Small holders are demon- 
strating that not only can they cultivate 
rubber but that they can produce it in 
competition with large holders. 

The good wages which rubber pro- 
duction brings the small family unit, 
providing a cash 


Whole families clear and till the 


States realize that the technology of 
producing rubber from trees is changing 
almost as rapidly as the technology of 
producing synthetic rubber. During the 
last ten years, higher-yielding strains of 
rubber have been developed. Some of 
these strains yield two, three, four, and 
even five times as much as the old. 
fashioned strains customarily used in 
the Far East. With modern strains of 
the Hevea rubber plants, there is every 
reason to believe that during the period 
after the war rubber can be profitably 
laid down in New York city from either 
South America or the East Indies at less 
than ten cents a pound. Therefore, to 
protect synthetic rubber produced in the 
United States from destructive competi. 
tion would require a tariff of at least 
ten cents a pound 





income to supple- 
ment other income, 
helps to develop 
contented rural 


Special Douglas Fir Issue 


and probably twen. 

ty cents.” 
Natural rubber, 

under modern con- 

















TREES 


EVERY BOY AND GIRL 
SHOULD KNOW 


‘THs book of strip drawings 

by Calvin Fader, pictures 38 
hardwoods, 38 evergreens, and in 
addition, 23 famous American 
trees, such as the Cambridge Elm, 
the Charter Oak, the oldest tree, 
the Nation’s Christmas Tree, etc. 


Your boy or girl will thoroughly 
enjoy this interesting book of 
popular drawings. 


Pocket Size 3” x 8,” 
Price 50c 


THE 
AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


919 Seventeenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 





populations. And 
contented rural 
populations will 
undoubtedly mean 
much more to the 
future of this hemi- 
sphere than some 
synthetic rubber 
factories operated 
under _high - tariff 
protection. 

Actual prices for 
synthetic rubber, 
taking into consid- 


May, 1943 


This issue of AMERICAN ForEsTS was 
devoted to a forested corner of the 
United States commonly known as 
the Douglas fir region of the Pacific 
Northwest. In point of area the re- 
gion is not great when compared to 
the broad expanse of land lying be- 
tween our two oceans. But in point 
of forests and what is going on in 
them, it is a vital scene in the cur- 
rent drama of American forestry. 


ditions, should not 
cost more than ten 
cents a pound to 
produce and prob- 
ably will be pro- 
duced for less. He- 
vea is preeminently 
the most important 
species for com- 
mercial rubber pro- 
duction, but there 
are other kinds 
which offer great 
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eration the contem- 
plated large - scale 
production and the 
benefits to be ex- 
pected from re- 


rch duri the THE 
vines oe AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 - 17th St., N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 


next few years, will 
be around thirty 
cents a pound for 





Copies Are Still Available—35c Each 


Special prices on bulk orders. 


possibilities, not 
only from the 
standpoint of low 
cost of production 
under proper con- 
ditions but specific 
qualities. In cer- 
tain areas in Mex- 
ico and Central 
America conditions 








synthetic rubber 
from petroleum and about forty cents 
for the same product from grain. 

Vice President Wallace, in an article 
in the New York Times magazine last 
year, said: “Looking ahead to the new 
time of peace, the motorists of the 
United States will not only want to have 
an assured source of rubber, but they 
will want to get that rubber as cheaply 
as possible. In the matter of cost, natu- 
ral rubber from either the Far East or 
the Western Hemisphere is likely to have 
a big advantage over synthetic. And, 
even if synthetic rubber is available in 
large quantities at a low price, a sub- 
stantial amount of natural rubber will 
still be needed for mixing with the syn- 
thetic product. 

“Few automobile users in the United 


are more favorable 
to the growing of Castilla than Hevea 
rubber. In those areas, however, as in 
the West Indies, the Cryptostegia plant, 
a source of high-quality rubber, appears 
to offer emergency possibilities. 
Cryptostegia rubber under present 
conditions might cost as much as seven- 
ty-five cents a pound. Indications are 
that with continued research and ex- 
perience in growing it, it may be pos- 
sible to bring its cost down to that of 
Hevea rubber. Under ordinary growing 
conditions it will produce only 400 to 
500 pounds of rubber an acre. Under 
the most favorable conditions of fertile 
soil and high rainfall, it is a potential 
source of more rubber an acre than any 
other rubber plant known. It is believed 
possible with proper horticultural prac- 


REGULARLY 
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rubber. It appears more probable, how- 
ever, that the mature vines will be cut 
and gathered by some mechanical means 
and the latex extracted chemically. 


tices to stimulate its fast-growing young 
water shoots of branches to yield over a 
ton of rubber to the acre. 

At present there are many unknown 
quantities in the production of Crypto- 
stegia rubber. Good techniques for it 
can not be developed until large scale 
plantings which are just being made are 
in production. As yet not even the im- 
portant operation of tapping has been 
completely worked out for Cryptostegia. 
In areas where labor is plentiful it may 
be found practicable to cut the young 
shoots of the Cryptostegia vine so as to 
have the latex drain into cups as in tap- 
ping operations with Hevea or Castilla 


Just what the chief source of our rub- 
ber will be ten years from now no one 
can say with certainty. All signs, how- 
ever, point to natural rubber as the prod- 
uct on which we shall rely mainly in the 
tremendously expanded industry of the 
future. Natural rubber has served our 
needs well in the past and there is every 
indication that it will continue to do so 
in an increasingly satisfactory way as 
time goes on. 


War and the Farm Fish Pond 


(From page 393) 


forty percent lower on natural food Service in connection with the farm fish 
without hand feeding. Estimates have pond program have been closely tied to 
been made for fish derived from fertil- collaborating agencies. In the South- 
ized ponds in this country and the con- east the Soil Conservation Service has 
census of these falls within the limits been largely responsible for the building 
quoted above. of ponds. In other sections many are 
Ohio has under construction approxi- private enterprises, but by and large, it 
mately 400 ponds which will be stocked _ has required the full cooperation of Fish 
during 1943 and should start to produce and Wildlife Service hatcheries with 
in 1944. Whereas the Fish and Wildlife those of the various states to carry the 
Service did not allot any fish to the Soil program through. Its success is assured 
Conservation Service for stocking farm in the South where the long growing 
ponds up to July 1, 1940, during the last season makes possible a much larger 
calendar year, the Fish and Wildlife production of fish. Production an acre 
Service stocked 2,360 ponds and antici- will decrease progressively farther and 
pate stocking 4,000 this year in the farther north. In any case it is antici- 
Southeast region alone. In Texas, at a_ pated that the program may go beyond 
conference on farm pond management, the bounds of the farm pond and be- 
which met on July 2, 1942, it was esti- come more nearly comparable to com- 
mated that there were between 75,000 mercial fish farming as practiced in 
and 100,000 tanks and ponds in the other countries. 
state which may be stocked, beginning Although only one farmer in ten may 
this year. Such institutions as Virginia have a suitable body of water for this 
Polytechnic Institute and Texas State use, and even though he produced less 
College have research staffs working on than one hundred pounds of fish a year. 
the management of farm ponds. there would still be a considerable 
The importance of the program can amount of food produced to replace 
readily be realized when it is noted that shipments from the seaboard and the 
the amount of fish produced up to July, Great Lakes Region. Even though not 
1940, from farm ponds stocked by the a pound of this fish may reach the mar- 
Fish and Wildlife Service was negligible. ket, the pond will have served its pur- 
In 1941 it had advanced to an estimated pose in contributing to the variety of 
431,000 pounds and in 1942 to 985,000 diet, and to recreational values. That 
pounds. The estimate of the potential old gully on the south forty may be 
output based on fish to be stocked in dammed in spare time at little cost to 
1943 is 5,806,000 pounds for ponds prevent the south pasture from washing 
which we anticipate will be stocked. This away, and fertilizers available on the 
does not include those stocked by state farm will produce a crop of fish. As with 
conservation departments. many other things, we are rediscovering 


All activities of the Fish and Wildlife what the Chinese knew in 2,000 B. C. 
















SHADE TREES 


Insects and worms—destroy- 
ed vegetation—reduced leaf 
area—stunted growth—these 
are some of the problems of 
the shade tree grower. 

Get our illustrated booklet 
that describes the use of 
“Black Leaf 40” in elimi- 
mating certain insects on 
shade trees. Lists insects— 
gives dosage. 

as? FREE BOOKLET—Write 


Tobacco By-Products & Chemical 
Corp. 1 "WY Ky. 











Send 10 cents each for these 
attractively illustrated pam- 
phiets: ““A Living Link in 
History,” by John C. Mer- 

—_ riam ..." Trees, Shrubs and 
Flowers of the Redwood Region,”’ by Willis 
L. Jepson ... ““The Story Told by a Fallen 
Redwood,”” by Emanuel Fritz ..."- Redwoods 
of the Past,” by Ralph W. Chaney. All four 
pamphlets free to new members—send $2 for 
annual membership (or $10 for contributing 
membership). 


SAVE-THE-REDWOODS LEAGUE 
250 Administration Building, 
University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 


4: > Save-the- 
a.) Redwoods 

















INGERSOLL SHOVELS 
Blade Edges Guaranteed SPLIT-PROOF! 


Shovels, Spades and Scoops of TEM-CROSS 
Steel (Interlocking, mesh-grain structure) are 
light, strong, and hold edge unusually well. 
INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC DIVISION 
Borg-Warner Corporation, New Castle, Indiana 















Neer wou BURNING STOVE 
Us Calomate Neal Control 


UTS heating costs .. . gee 
burns any kind of wood 
successfully. New principle 
of complete combustion 
greatly increases efficiency 
reduces creosote. Large fuel 
magazine . .. holds even 
temperature for 12 hours. 
If your fuel is rationed this 
Heater will solve your prob- 
les Ask for Folder R. 


Cabinet and Radiant Models 


RITEWAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


BOX 6-A HARRISONBURG. VIRGINIA 
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A REISSUE OF A PIONEER 
BOOK ON TIMBER LAW 


This new volume contains the com- 
plete original publication of 308 
pages with a Supplement of 50 
pages covering legislative en- 
actments and court deci- 
sions since the original 
printing. 


The Essentials of 
American Timber Law 


By J P. KINNEY, A.B., LL.B., M.F. 


N this book the author has not 
only outlined the general princi- 
ples of the common law and statu- 
tory law as applied to trees and 
their products, and sketched the de- 
velopment of the law in America, 
but has also collected thousands of 
citations of court decisions inter- 
preting the common law, the Fed- 
eral statutes, and the statutes of 
various American states. Many 
British and Canadian decisions are 
also cited where applicable. 

Every chapier contains informa- 
tion that will prove of inestimable 
value to any one who desires to 
ascertain easily and quickly the 
fundamentals of American timber 
law, or who needs references to 
court decisions to support a well- 
founded view as to the law upon 
any particular point. 

CHAPTER HEADINGS — Classifications 
of Property, Forms of Private Profes- 
sion of Land and Incidents Thereof. 
Trees and Timber as Property. The 
Liability of a Tenant as to Waste. 
The Doctrine of Waste as Applied to 
Timber. Remedies for Waste. Civil 
Liability for Trespass Upon Timber 
and for the Conversion of Timber 
Products. Statutory Civil Liability for 
Timber Trespass. Injury to Growing 
Trees as a Criminal Offense. Con- 
tracts Regarding Growing Timber. 
Contracts Regarding the Preparation 
and Manufacture of Timber Prod- 
ucts. Contracts for the Sale of Tim- 
ber Products. The Inspection and 
Measurement of Timber Products. 
The Transportation of Timber Prod- 
ucts by Flotation. Standing Timber 
as Included in a Mortgage. Trees on 
a Boundary Line or in a Highway. 
Trees, Nursery Equipment, and Saw- 
mills, as Fixtures. The Policy of the 
National Government in Regard to the 
Free Use of Timber Taken from Pub- 
lie Lands. 


358 pages, 6x9. Cloth, $3.00 net. 


The American Forestry Association, 
919 17th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Gentlemen: I enclose $3. Please mail me 
a copy of KINNEY’S ESSENTIALS OF 
AMERICAN TIMBER LAW, with Supple- 
ment and Index bound as an integral part of 
the standard book in durable cloth. 
Name 
Street 


City and State weemmiie 
8-43 











BUY WAR BONDS AND 


One of God’s gifts to natural history at 
the time was the French naturalist, 
Comte de Buffon. Among other accom- 
plishments, he is credited with the coin- 
age of the name “cougar,” often applied 
to the puma, and now used most com- 
monly in northwestern United States. 

A controversy developed between Jef- 
ferson and Buffon over the size of sev- 
eral of the larger American mammals, 
when compared to those of the old coun- 
tries, particularly with reference to the 
deer family, and more especially the 
moose. The prevailing European thought 
at the time was that members of the 
American deer family were mere runts 
when compared to those of Europe, all 
of which fitted to a nicety the concept 
of Buffon and contemporary European 
naturalists. The American moose dur- 
ing this period was little known abroad. 
Even its existence was denied by some, 
and by others it was confused with the 
reindeer, other native deer, and the red 
deer of Europe. 

To back up his statements as to the 
size of members of our deer family, Jef- 
ferson, between 1784 and 1787, after 
three years of effort and ordeal, and 
heavy personal expense, had a large cow 
moose carcass shipped in toto to Paris 


Early Wildlife Americana 
(From page 389) 








from Vermont, where the specimen had 
been taken. 

The scene at the time Jefferson laid 
the moose carcass before Buffon, who 
apparently had no previous knowledge 
of what Jefferson was doing, must have 
been imposing. Buffon, after viewing 
the moose, is reported to have said: “] 
should have consulted you, Monsieur, 
before publishing my book on natural 
history, and then I should have been 
sure of my facts.” 

This Jefferson-Buffon episode was one 
of the earliest international controversies 
involving natural history. Others fol- 
lowed, important among them the argu- 
ment over the existence of the American 
black-footed ferret, fomented mainly by 
British naturalists until blasted by El 
liott Coues, the American naturalist, late 
in the nineteenth century. 

To further acquaint the leading Euro- 
pean naturalists with America’s fauna, 
other mammal specimens were taken to 
Europe from time to time by Jefferson, 
among which was the skin of a large 
puma, which he purchased with his own 
funds. Thus the patron saint of the 
Declaration of Independence, generally 
thought of in the role of statesman, also 
went down in history as one of Amer- 
ica’s leading mammalogists. 


A Prophet Profits 


(From page 381) 


choppers who occupy them farm a few 
acres on the side. 

Many wood cutters are middle aged 
bachelors who prefer to live alone, cook 
their own meals, and otherwise “do for 
themselves.” They go to bed with the 
dark, get up with the sun, love peace 
and solitude; detest interference, restric- 
tions, and any meddling in their affairs. 
For them the company provides small 
solitary cabins scattered deep in the 
woods. 

Wood cutters are proud of their prow- 
ess and skill. Most are satisfied if they 
cut and stack a cord of wood a day. 
We were introduced to a wiry, pink 
cheeked, little man in his sixties—Fred 
Rink. In 1918, when Fred was thirty- 
five and weighed 160, he devoted a 
month to settling an argument as to just 
how many cords a man handy with the 
ax and willing to work, could make. He 
cut, split, and piled an average of three 
and a half cords a day for thirty con- 
secutive days, a total of 105 cords. To 
keep himself limber, he cooked his own 
meals and, during moonlight nights, 
cradled five acres of buckwheat. He has 
been acknowledged the county’s cham- 


STAMPS 





REGULARLY 


pion wood cutter ever since. He is the 
modest father of nine children — the 
youngest, twin boys aged twelve. 

Most of these men remember when 
their county seemed destined to eco- 
nomic death from overcutting and ero- 
sion. Now it is the heaviest timbered 
section of north-central Pennsylvania, 
growing more wood each succeeding 
year than is harvested. The new forests 
provide a local payroll which currently 
tops $2,000 a day. Many of the em- 
ployees own stock in the company, 
bought from their earnings in woods 
and mills. 

Roulette is wholly dependent on the 
Gray Chemical Company, supported by 
the forest. It has survived fire and flood. 
The high waters of July 1918 washed 
away much of the town, buried many 
buildings. Many small communities 
would have thrown up the sponge, but 
Roulette came back. Again, a few years 
ago, fire and flood destroyed most of 
the chemical plant. It was immediately 
rebuilt. 

Reforested Potter County is famous 
for its abundance and variety of game. 
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IF YOURE MAKING MORE MONEY 


W: WANT TO WARN YOU, before you 
read this page, that you’ve got to 
use your head to understand it. 


We also want to warn you that—if you 
don’t bother to read it carefully enough 
to understand it—you may wake up after 
this war as poor as a church mouse. 


This year Americans are going to make 
—minus taxes—125 billion dollars. 


But this year, we civilians are not going 
to have 125 billion dollars’ worth of goods 
to spend this on. We’re only going to have 
80 billion dollars’ worth. The rest of our 
goods are being used to fight the war. 


That leaves 45 billion dollars’ worth of 
money burning in our jeans. 


Well, we can do 2 things with this 45 
billion dollars. One will make us all poor 
after the war. The other way will make us 
decently prosperous. 


This way the 45 billion dollars 
will make us poor 


If each of us should take his share of this 
45 billion dollars (which averages approx- 
imately $330 per person) and hustle out 
to buy all he could with it—what would 
happen is what happens at an auction 
where every farmer there wants a horse 
that’s up for sale. 


If we tried to buy all we wanted, we 
would bid the prices of things up and up 
and up. Instead of paying $10 for a dress 
we're going to pay $15. Instead of $5 for 
a pair of shoes we’re going to pay $8. 


This bidding for scarce goods is going 
to raise prices faster than wages. Wages 
just won’t keep up. 

So what will people do? 

U. S. workers will ask for more money. 
Since labor is scarce, a lot of them will get 
it. Then farmers and business men who 


feel the pinch are going to ask more 
money for their goods. 


And prices will go still higher. And the 
majority of us will be in that same old 
spot again—only worse. 


This is what is known as Inflation. 


Our government is doing a lot of things 
to keep prices down... rationing the 
scarcest goods, putting ceiling prices on 
things, stabilizing wages, increasing taxes. 


But the government can’t do the whole 
job. So let’s see what we can do about it. 


This way the 45 billion dollars 
will make us prosperous 


If, instead of running out with our extra 


KEEP PRICES 
DOWN! 


dough, and trying to bid on everything in 
sight, we buy only what we absolutely 
need, we will come out all right. 

If, for instance, we put this money into 
(1) Taxes; (2) War Bonds; (3) Paying 
off old debts; (4) Life Insurance; and (5) 
The Bank, we don’t bid up the prices of 
goods at all. And if besides doing this we 
(6) refuse to pay more than the ceiling 
prices; and (7) ask no more for what we 
have to sell—no more in wages, no more 
for goods—prices stay where they are now. 


And we pile up a bank account. We 
have. our family protected in case we die. 
We have War Bonds that'll make the 
down payment on a new house after the 
war, or help us retire some day. And we 
don’t have taxes after the war that prac- 
tically strangle us. 


Maybe, doing this sounds as if it isn’t 
fun. But being shot at up at the front 
isn’t fun, either. You have a duty to those 
soldiers as well as to yourself. You can’t 
let the money that’s burning a hole in 
vour pocket start setting the country on 
fire. 

* * & 


This advertisement, prepared by the War 
Advertising Council, is contributed by 
this Magazine in co-operation with the 
Magazine Publishers of America. 





Use it up 

Wear it out 
Make it do 

Or do without 
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A NEW POSTER STAMP 
FOR YOUR 
WARTIME FIGHT 
AGAINST FOREST FIRES 


"Sarg 
Oa 


“LAY 


Each Stamp ie 
in 4-Colors. 


Actual Size 


se bas 2 
Minas 


These stamps will help spread the 
message of forest fire prevention. 
Each stamp beautifully printed in 4- 
colors. Available in sheets of 100 at 
$1 a sheet. They are ideal for use 
on letterheads and envelopes, and 
each sheet used will mean that 100 
individuals have been appealed to 
directly in the immediate fight to 
“stop forest fires before they start.” 


SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY. 
STAMP OUT FOREST FIRES 
WITH POSTER STAMPS. 





Order Blank 


Phense semd me  ccccccccccccccccccccceee sheets ($1 
per sheet) of the new Forest Fire Preven- 
tion Poster Stamps (100 to a sheet). I 
SMOBRNO Dance ccsccecssosccscscznne 


Fill in, tear out and return to 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


919 SEVENTEENTH ST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 






Permitted to regrow naturally into a 
hardwood thicket uniended by the ax, 
this section might have made a meager 
living as a recreational area. But for- 
tunately hunting and fishing do not suf- 
fer under good forest management. To- 
gether they help pay grocery bills and 
keep schools and churches running. The 
stores and banks, doctors and garages, 
little machine shops and a host of other 
small enterprises prosper on the money 
circulating from the company’s payrolls, 
and each year get an added lift from 
the increasing numbers of sportsmen 
who seek recreation in the Potter County 
hills. Railroads carrying freight no 
longer threaten to tear up their tracks, 
and county, city, and village employees 
find a pleasant as well as_ profitable 
source of livelihood in this game-filled 
region of growing forest. 

By his quiet, exemplary leadership, 
Bob Lyman has shown what private for- 
estry can do. And do not think that 
the people of Potter County do not ap- 
preciate it! One of the loggers told us 
that Bob never locks his summer camp 
with its store of fishing tackle, guns, 
tools, food and blankets. None in the 
region will turn an underhand trick 
against Bob Lyman, nor permit a wan- 
derer from “outside” to “do him mean.” 
That is the way the folks in the restored 
forest-green heart of the old Pennsy]l- 
vania Desert” regard Bob Lyman—their 
homegrown prophet. He has demon- 
strated that forestry can be made to pay, 
not only in cash dividends but in what 


is equally important in human welfare. 








CREDIT FOR PHOTOGRAPHS 


Credit for photographs appear- 
ing in this issue is acknowledged as 
follows: 

Acme Photos—page 385. 


Collingwood, G. H.— page 380 


(lower). 


Fader, Calvin (drawings) — pages 
382 and 383. 


C.1.A.A. Photos—page 384. 
Meehean, O. Lloyd—page 393. 
Mitchell, William G.—page 399. 


National Park Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior—pages 374, 
375 and 377. 


Padilla Studio, Los Angeles—page 
376. 

Pennsylvania Department of For- 
ests and Waters—pages 379, 380 
(upper) and 381. 


Soil Conservation Service — page 


U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service— 
page 387. 


U. S. Forest Service — pages 390 
and 391. 


Walker, Ernest P., National Zoolog- 
ical Park—pages 388 and 389. 
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NeEwrTon B. Drury 
(The National Parks 
in Wartime), distin. 
guished conserva. 
tionist, is Director 
of the National Park 
Service, with head. 
quarters now in Chi. 
cago. Mr. Drury is 
a native Californian 
and has always been 
a leader in the direc. 
tion of park and 
recreation work in 
the State. For twen- 
ty years he was See- 
retary of the Save-the-Redwoods League, 


Netson C. Brown (A Prophet Profits 
His Own Country), forester and author, 
writes from Syracuse, where he is a 
member of the faculty of the New York 
State College of Agriculture, in charge 
of the Department of Forest Utilization. 


EstHER Lee Carter (Jndian Moon 
Legend) lives at Tacoma, Washington, 
and has been writing and _ publishing 
poetry and prose for a long time. 


Dr. Eart N. BressmMan (Rubber of 
the Future) is Director of the Division 
of Agriculture in the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, the 
work of which is directed to meet the 
greatly increased need for the develop- 
ment of agricultural cooperation in the 
Western Hemisphere. 


StanLEY P. Youne (Early Wildlife 
Americana) , Senior Biologist of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, is a well-known 
wildlifer and formerly director of all 
predatory animal control work with the 
Biological Survey. 


P. L. Butrrick (Public Regulation 
of Private Forests), forester, appears in 
these columns after a long hiatus. Born 
in New Haven, Connecticut, he took his 
master’s degree in forestry from Yale in 
1911, since which time he has been busy 
at his profession here and abroad. His 
book, “Forest Economics and Finance,” 
came out this March. 





Newton B. Drury 


Winstow Goocu (Winter  Sleet 
Storms), is in charge of the forest activi- 
ties of the Chesapeake Corporation at 
West Point, Virginia. 


O. Ltoyp MEEHEAN (The War and 
the Farm Fish Pond) has been with the 
Fish and Wildlife Service since 1930. 
He is now Assistant Chief of the Divi 
sion of Fish Culture. 


THE Cover—Deer at Twilight. Pho- 
tograph by Hobart V. Roberts. 
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The lumber he saves from FIRE 


WILL BUILD THE WAR MATERIAL OUR COUNTRY NEEDS! 


SABOTAGE 


“Sabotage is the wrongful damaging or 
destruction of any material or supply 
deemed suitable for the use of the United 
States or its allies in carrying on the war. 


“Lumber (including standing timber) is 
considered one of these suitable materials, 
and accordingly must be preserved against 
any action that might lead to its loss to 
the United States or the allied nations.”’ 


(Signed) Richard Donovan, 
Major General, U. S. Army, 
Commanding. 


Will You Help in the Vital 
Fire Control Program? .. . 


Fires sweep over 30 million acres of wood- 
land a year, destroying timber and property 
valued at more than $35,000,000. War pro- 
duction requires every foot of lumber. The 
Forest Service asks the help of citizens in 
protecting the nation’s resources. INDIAN 
FIRE PUMPS, using only clear water, put 
fires out fast—before they spread. Drain 
on trained fire fighting personnel makes 
it essential that all Americans co-operate. 
INDIAN FIRE PUMPS are your best fire 
fighting tools. ORDER NOW! 


Send for catalog. 
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Rust proof tank holds 5 gals. of 


Pump throws 30 to 50 ft. stream 


nozzle adjusts to a spray. IND 
carry slung on the back enabling 


tor to get about quickly in fighting | 


fire without stopping to pick up @ 
guisher as he moves from place to 
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